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OF FILMS, FILMSTRIPS, 
TELEVISION, RECORDINSS 


Editorially Speaking 


THE RIDDLE OF AUDIENCE 


HE formation of the Robert Flaherty Film Foundation ‘3ee 
page 8), at one and the same time sounds a hopeful note «nd 
points up some basie problems. 

It is hopeful in that it evidences sufficient interest in the Fla- 
herty type of film and film making to result in such a Foundation. 

It is disturbing in that it focusses attention inexorably on the 
long-time riddle of audience. Where is it now, where is it to 
come from to insure the future of what Gilbert Seldes has 
designated as ‘‘the mature film?’’ Of cinema societies, in uni- 
versity or community, there are only some 200, at most 300. 
The list of established ‘‘art theaters’’ across the nation is made 
up of about 115 names. Very few of our upper level and secondary 
schools teach film appreciation in any form. When the present 
generation that still knows Flaherty and other values than those 
of the so-called Hollywood film gets too old and senile to thrill 
any longer to the announcement of a special documentary showing 
of historic or artistic interest—what then? 

From where we sit it looks like 40 years of wandering in 
the wilderness, unless something is done ‘‘right quick’’ about 
the motion picture as an art form in our schools—and on 
the elementary level, especially. That’s where it must begin to 
be effective—in the same way and spirit as music appreciation, 
and appreciation of the graphic arts. There can be no future for 
the Flaherty Foundation or for any endeavor of an idealistic 
nature unless a better public taste is developed and a level of 
discrimination maintained. 

We make haste at this point to forestall approval of the snob- 
bish attitude that is all too prevalent among film societies and 
their members. This type of discrimination is not based in taste, 
but usually in psuedo-intellectualism and ego, on the part of film 
society leaders who won’t take a film unless it is something they 
personally like to sce, or if it has had a glamorous run in a New 
York art house, or if it has had trouble with a censor board— 
which makes it definitely a ‘‘must.’’ 


TELL THEM, TO SELL THEM 


Equally important with the problem of finding and creating 
audiences—in fact, part and parcel of it—is the necessity for 
orienting an audience when it is gathered. There must be an 
introduction, a setting-of-the-stage. 

There is preparation for acceptance of one sort or another 
in the mere act of entering a regular ‘‘movie house.’’ The 
billboards outside help in this job. The local press does its 
share. The film-going public has come to know what to expect when 
a Western, a Betty Grable, a Bing Crosby and Bob Hope, a 
Humphrey Bogart or an Elizabeth Taylor is announced. 

But the mature film does more than entertain. It wants its 
audience to do more than watch it agreeably, uncritically. It asks 
its audience to believe what it presents, and to keep on believing 
when the showing is over. A foolish believer is not wanted either, 
and that believer is a fool who accepts without asking: ‘‘ Who 
says? By what right? For what reason? Under what circum- 
stances ?’’ 

This gives us a chance to tell you that we of Film News 
always try to seek out the story behind the film, as well as to 
point out the story within it. More important, we often wonder 
—at the risk of curtailing our own area of usefulness—why 80 
few films carry their own on-screen introduction, instead of relying 
on the variable interpretations and the generally inadequate 
factual backgrounds of the average program notes’ writer or 
group chairman—when there is a program or a chairman, Too 
often the film is thrown ‘‘cold’’ onto the sereen. The result is 


usually just plain murder—of whatever enthusiasm or interest 
brought that particular audience together, and of future audience 
potential for a right kind of film. 


Rohama Lee 


Editor 
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FINEST PAGEANT Top choice for sound projec- 
tion in big auditoriums and in smaller areas 
where sound requirements are unusually critical 
is the Pageant, Model AV-151. Separate bass 
and treble controls let you correct for boominess 
or deadness ... compensate for poor-quality 
sound tracks. Complete in two cases with high- 
fidelity 15-watt amplifier and fully baffled 12- 
inch speaker, $495. Single-case 15-watt model, 
$440. (Prices subject to change without notice.) 


When sound must be right... only a Pageant will do! 


... because only the Pageant has built-in sound focusing. 


IN music instruction and in dozens of other fields where 16mm. 
movies are used for instructional purposes, sound must be right. 
Tones must be true throughout a full frequency range from the 
boom of the bass drum to the tinkle of a glockenspiel. 

For such applications, more and more schools are specifying 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors, for these machines—and 
these alone—are equipped with a built-in sound-focusing control 
which makes possible full fidelity in 16mm. sound reproduction. 
In conventional sound systems, the scanning beam is fixed. If the 
beam in such systems is set for reproduction with original film, 
fidelity falls off when you run “‘dupes.”’ And if it’s adjusted for 
“dupes,” quality falls off when you run originals. 

Only a Pageant permits exact sound focus on all types of film. 
Kodak’s exclusive Fidelity Control lets you adjust the scanning 
beam for quality reproduction with any type of 16mm. optical 
sound film, regardless of the position of the sound track! 

And only a Pageant can give you all these other important 
sound-projector features: Permanent pre-lubrication—another 
Pageant exclusive—eliminates the need for oiling maintenance, 
lengthens projector life, and helps to make the projector out- 


standingly, permanently, quiet in operation. A unique field- 
sharpening element built into the standard lens corrects for the 
curvature of field existent in all conventional projection lenses so 
as to make possible complete over-all image sharpness. True 
rating of amplifier output . . . quality speakers of adequate 
capacity and baffling... and the availability of matched addi- 
tional speakers for acoustically difficult conditions—insure that 
sound can be made ideal . . . anywhere. And perhaps most im- 
portant of all, you pay no premium for Pageant excellence—each 
Pageant model is the lowest-priced projector in its class! 


Pageants for every 16mm. need 


There are in all six Pageant models—three sound-and-silent 
machines and three sound-only projectors equipped with Kodak’s 
super-brilliant Plus-40 Shutter. They range from the 7-watt 
Model 1, economical top choice for average showings . . . to the 
powerful 15-watt Model AV-151, shown above. This complete 
range of equipment makes certain that you can fill your require- 
ments with a Pageant exactly equipped for the job. See your 
Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer soon—or mail the coupon below. 


Here’s what A-V experts say about EXCLUSIVE Pageant pre-lubrication 


“Because so many differeht people 
—teachers and students alike— 
operate projectors, proper mainte- 
? nance is a matter of luck. With per- 
manent lubrication, maintenance is 
no problem. Anyone who has a Pageant is lucky 
in more ways than one!” 
L. H. Sanborn, Visual Aid Consultant 
McCurry Foto Co. 
Sacramento, California 
“Our experience indicates clearly 
that hit-or-miss lubrication is the 
chief cause of damage to school pro- 
jection equipment. The Pageant 
Projector’s permanent pre-lubrica- 
tion totally eliminates this problem—and we're 
happy to endorse it.” 
Charles Baum 
Baum’s Sporting Goods, Inc. 
Sunbury, Pa. 


“No wonder the Kodascope Pag- 
eant Sound Projector is gaining 
’ popularity so rapidly. Its exclusive 
x pre-lubrication feature completely 
¥ eliminates the possibility of under- 
or over-oiling . . . the primary cause of damage to 
16mm. projection equipment.” 
Paul Rubenstein 
Tampa Movie Center 
Tampa, Florida 
“Our experience has proven clearly 
that the pre-lubrication feature of 
the Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector is the logical answer to a 
good many of our service problems. 
We cannot recommend the Pageant Projector too 
highly.” 


Harold McLarey 
Grimm-Williams Co. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY | 


| 


Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 2-115 


Please send me the name and address of my nearest | 
Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer and further information | 


about Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors. 
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WINDOW ON 
THE WORLD? 


The Modern American 
Teacher Knows... 


there is no more effective way to bring the world 
into the classroom than with films. B.1.S, offers 
for sale or rental an excellent group of 16mm 
films ranging from entertaining color travelogues 
to up-to-the-minute instructive documentary reports 
about the four corners of the earth. 


Following is a partial listing of these classroom 
films: 


ANTARCTIC WHALEHUNT 
CARIBBEAN 
CEYLON, THE NEW DOMINION 
CHALLENGE IN NIGERIA 
COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
CYPRUS IS AN ISLAND 
DAYBREAK IN UDI 
DRUMS FOR A HOLIDAY 
EL DORADO 
FALKLAND ISLANDS 
FIGHT IN MALAYA 
FUTURE OF 1,000,000 AFRICANS 
INTRODUCING EAST AFRICA 
JAMAICA PROBLEM 

NEW ZEALAND, WORLD POWER 
PICTURE OF BRITAIN 
REPORT ON HONG KONG 
ROYAL SCOTLAND 
SNOWDONIA 
SO THIS IS LONDON 
STRUGGLE FOR Oil 
THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR 
THE WHITE CONTINENT 
TURKEY—KEY TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


B.1.S. also has available a large 
selection of PICTURE SETS and 
FILM STRIPS on all subjects allied 
to those in its films, at very nomi- 
nal cost. Catalogues will be sent 
free upon request. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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T all started as a half serious, half comic 

series of discussions between friends of 
long standing and with common interests— 
one being films, good films in any category. 
Our original intention was to exhibit good 
films in small communities outside of New 
York. Our first step was some research to 
discover spots where there would be the facil- 
ities and the population to support such a 
film society. We went to the library to ac- 
quaint ourselves with statistics. We wrote 
to the Film Council of America for informa- 
tion. We contacted the United Nations Film 
Division. We wrote to the distributors for 
catalogues; to the government for its index; 
we went to see Margaretta Ackermark at 
the Museum of Modern Art. Neither Miss 
Vernon nor I had any idea of leaving our 
trained profession. We wanted to organize 
a film society because we were interested, 
and it is fun to do what you are interested in. 

We had the help of many in the film 
world. Peter Glushanok introduced us to Con- 
temporary Films and A.F, Films. (Ed. 
Note: Now Film Images, Inc.) . . . Con- 
temporary especially adopted us as fledglings 
to be nurtured and Ann Schutzer, in charge, 
permitted us to preview films galore. They 
educated us in the intricacies of purchasing 
material, gave us excellent assistance in pro- 
gramming, and introduced us to the many 
valuable services of FiLM NEws, which we 
began to use for leads to good new films, 
for reference in screening others and for 
making up the film notes for our programs. 

This had taken us many months. Mean- 
while we had made holiday trips to various 
locations. On one of these we visited Prov- 
incetown, Mass. . . . Before we knew it, 
almost, we had signed a contract renting 
premises for the summer there. Now we 


By ANGELINA FERRO and ELIZABETH VERNON 


had to plunge ahead. All this time we were 
still teaching school. It was hectic. Screen. 
ing, programming, ordering films, writing 
program notes, painting and fixing the audi- 
torium, arranging for tickets and taxes— 
we had never done any of these things be- 
fore. Neither one of us had ever run a 
home projector. Now we had a professional 
JAN (DeVry Joint Army-Navy model). We 
learned to inspect and splice film too, care 
for equipment, write press releases and run 
a mimeograph machine. 

When we discovered that showing films 
alone would not carry the expenses of a hall 
rented for every day in the season, we or- 
ganized a series of lectures using films as 
the jumping off point. We were fortunate 
to have speakers such as Dr. Donald Slesin- 
ger and Dr. F. 8. Perls, both eminent psy- 
choanalysts, vacationing at Provincetown. 
Artists Chaim Gross and Segy (the author- 
ity on African art) also lectured, and D. D. 
Livingston, director of the New York Dance 
Film Society. We had modern poetry read- 
ing too, and a classical guitar concert. All 
of these helped to make Focus on Films a 
success, 

Since then many interesting leads and op- 
portunities have come to us because of our 
involvement with Focus on Films. Our work 
last year has added dimensional richness 
to our work in education. Conversely, I 
can say that the training we received as 
teachers stood us in good stead in program- 
ming’ Focus on Film. It was much like 
evolving a curriculum for adults instead of 
children: utilizing interest and sincerity to- 
gether with the desire for intereommunica- 
tion. Meanwhile too we gained the faith 
in ourselves that new challenges bring, and 
the satisfaction that comes from doing and 
creating. 


Coming Lvents... 


= Society of Motion Picture and Televi- 
sion Engineers 75th Convention—May 2-7, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


= 3rd Annual National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation Film Conference—May 8-9, Hotel 
Park Sheraton, New York City. For infor- 
mation: Mr. H. Baumstone, Almanac 
Films, 516 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


= 4th Annual Film Festival of the Film 
Council of Greater Boston—May 15, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. Awards to 
be given in: Adult Education, The Arts, 
Classroom, Industry, Religion. 


= National Audio-Visual Association 1954 
Convention—July 29-August 4 at Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


= 7th Annual Cleveland Film Festival— 
June 16-17, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Film categories are: Arts and Crafts, Ex- 
perimental, Gardening, General Health, In- 
dustrial and General Safety, Industrial Re: 
search, Industrial Relations, Music, Public 
Relations, Religion, Sales Training, Class- 
room, Travel. 


m= American Medical Association—June 20- 
25, San Francisco, California. 


a._American Library Association—June 20- 
26, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


w= Canadian Library Association—June 21- 
25, Halifax, N.S., Canada. 


= Bob Jones University Fine Arts Work 
shop—June 7-July 10, Bob Jones Univer 
sity, Greenville, S.C. Motion pictures im 
eluded in workshop sessions. 
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New Filmosound Specialist 

a ’ with Sapphire jewel parts 
of wear. gives trouble-free operation! 

v 

vs Television station WSPD-TV in To- 


ledo, Ohio, started using the heavy- 
duty Filmosound Specialist 16mm re- 
cording projector on November 6, 
1952. Twenty-four weeks later—after 
1,584,000 feet of film had been shown 
with this Specialist—Bell & Howell ex- 
amined it to detect any signs of wear. 
Even under a magnifying glass not a 
single worn spot was visible on the 
critical film-handling parts! 


Wear on the critical parts (shuttle, 
guide rail, and film tension clips) of 
a projector causes picture unsteadi- 
ness and costly maintenance. But the 
sapphire jewels in the Filmosound 
Specialist protect these critical parts 
... ensure clear, easy-to-watch movies 
... give the Specialist 400% longer 
life than an ordinary projector! 


To meet your particular 16mm pro- 


ea jection needs, many more exclusive 
ith features may be added to the basic 
ind y 

ail unit. Filmosound Specialists are sold 


‘ exclusively by your Bell & Howell 
Special Representative. Mail coupon 
for full information. 


Bell Howell 


world’s finest motion picture equipment 


20- Bell & Howell Company, Dept. D ! 
7172 McCormick Road ; 
Chicago 45, Illinois 1 
20- Please send me, without cost or obligation, complete ; 
information on the Filmosound Specialist and the 1 
name of my Bell & Howell Special Representative. : 
21- 
Name. 
ork Organization 


Address 
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County 
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The Story Behind 
“LOUISIANA STORY” 


was resting on my farm in Vermont when 

a note came from a friend in Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) and put a 
proposition to me: Would I be interested in 
making a film which would project the diffi- 
culties and risk of getting oil out of the 
ground—admittedly an industrial film, yet 
one which would have enough story and en- 
tertainment value to play in regular mo- 
tion picture houses? . . . On my next trip 
to New York I had the first of a series of 
conferences with people in the Jersey com- 
pany. They managed to communicate to me 
some of the excitement and fascination that 
surrounds the oil business, and I agreed to 
spend three months finding out whether I 
could make an interesting picture about oil. 

Mrs. Flaherty and I set out in our car 
for the Southwest. We visited boom towns 
and ghost towns and listened to tales spun 
by oldtimers. We found limitless plains 
dotted with derricks. But nothing moved. 
We eouldn’t get it out of our minds that 
the real drama of oil was taking place deep 
in the earth, concealed from the eye of 
the camera. 

In the course of our wanderings we came 
to the bayou country of Louisiana. We were 
enchanted by the gentle, gay and picturesque 
people of French descent who inhabit this 


little-known section. We were delighted with 
their customs, superstitions, folk-tales of 
were-wolves and mermaids, handed down 
from generation to generation. But we 
werent getting any closer to a film about oil. 

Then one day we stopped the car for 
lunch near the edge of a bayou. Suddenly, 
over the heads of the marsh grass, an oil 
derrick came into our view, moving up the 
bayou, towed by a launch. In motion, this 
familiar structure suddenly became poetry. 
I looked at my wife, she looked at me. We 
knew then we had our picture. Almost im- 
mediately a story began to take shape in 
our minds, built around that derrick which 
moved so silently, so majestically into the 
wilderness; probed for oil beneath the watery 
ooze, then moved out again, leaving the land 
as untouched as before it came. 

To translate the impact of science on a 
simple, rural community, we dreamed up 
as our hero a half-wild Cajun boy of the 
woods and bayous. To personalize the impact 
of industry, we developed the character of a 
driller who overcomes the boy’s shyness and 
reticence. The other characters developed 
naturally around these two. All the parts 
would be played by people who had never 
faced a camera, because I believe you get 
more sincere emotion, more convincing drama 
out of the natural responses of simple folk 
than out of professional talent. 

The story almost wrote itself. When we 
got an okay on it from the oil company’s 
board of directors, we made a definite deal 
to go ahead with the film. Meanwhile we 
had moved to Abbeville, Louisiana, in the 
heart of the bayou country. We rented a 
lovely old house on a back street where we 
set up field headquarters with a small staff. 
We acquired a station wagon with a camera 
platform on top, and a cabin cruiser to get 
us out in the bayous. 

Then came the difficult business of casting. 
We broke up into parties and combed the 
countryside for the types we were seeking. 

Mrs, Flaherty and Richard Leacock, the 
cameraman, heard about a promising boy 
and decided to drive over to look at him. 
On the way they stopped in at a cabin to 
ask directions and there, staring at them 
from a photograph, was the face of Joseph 
Boudreaux, the boy who plays the lead. But 
Joseph had gone to the nearest town for 
an ice cream cone, walking the twelve miles 
barefoot. ... My wife and Ricky found him 
resting on a curbstone, took the necessary 
shots, and we all held our breath. But in 
the tests he looked just as appealing as he 
had in the photograph. 


In the meantime we were coming to the 
conclusion that Frank Hardy, a Texan work- 
ing on a nearby rig, was just right for the 
role of the driller. Frank was so shy that 
speaking his lines was almost a physical 
pain. But there was something engaging 
about his shyness, and as he got used to 
the idea, he developed into a real actor. We 
didn’t try to ‘‘cast’’ the other drillers. We 
just took over the crew of Humble Rig Petite 
Anse No. 1, put at our disposal by Humble 
Oil & Refining Company, an affiliate of 
our sponsor. 

Now for choosing the location. Here Col. 
Ned McelIlhenny, internationally known ex- 
plorer and sportsman, was a godsend to us. 
His fanstastic estate, Avery Island, is one of 
the show places of the South, with its well- 
stocked wildlife preserve. He gave us free 
access, and it was here that we recruited a 
number of our animal actors, including that 
magnificent ‘‘heavy,’’ the alligator. We did 
not feel we were cheating in any way, for 
the nearby bayous abounded with the same 
kind of animal life. Only, if it had not 
been for the Colonel’s courtesy, it would 
have taken us many months longer to get 
some of our most difficult shots. 

In the beginning, the derrick crew, al- 
though coolly courteous, regarded our pres- 
ence as an unwelcome interruption of their 
work. But as time went on they caught the 
fever of motion picture making and took 
a fascinated interest in all our activity. 


We worked day after day, shooting reams 
of stuff. But somehow we never could seem 
to make that pesky derrick come alive. We 
could not recapture that exhilaration we had 
felt when we first saw it moving slowly up 
the bayou. Then we hit on it. 

At night; That’s when it came alive! 
At night, with the derrick lights dancing 
and flickering on the dark surface of the 
water the excitement that is the very essence 
of drilling for oil became visual. . . . 80 
we started in all over again to shoot our 
drilling scenes against a night background. 

So far, so good. To make an unusual pit: 
ture, however, we needed something out of 
the ordinary, something which does not occur 
in the usual run of events. 

I’ve been lucky in my motion pictures. 
But I believe in making your luck too. 8 
I arranged with one of the state conserva 
tion department officers and with the tod 
pushers of the Humble company who get 
around a lot, that if anything were to g0 
wrong anywhere within reach, they were t0 
let me know immediately. 
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ROBERT J. 
FLAHERTY 
(1884 - 1951) 


For weeks nothing happened. Then about 
two o’clock one morning we got a phone 
call, A well at Atchafalaya Bay about 60 
miles away had had a gas blow. . . . We 
were aboard our cabin cruiser in record 
time. We reached the well about 10 a.m. 

With the temerity born of ignorance we 
clambered aboard and began to shoot .. . 
right down into the spouting gas. Finally 
one of the rig bosses came up and looked 
curiously at the camera. When he saw its 
electric motor he asked us courteously but 
firmly to get off the derrick at once. When 
we were at a safe distance he explained that, 
if the camera motor had generated a spark, 
with all that gas floating in the air we 
could have been blown to Kingdom Come.... 

We had our footage. But we hadn’t yet 
given much thought to what was to prove 
our biggest headache—the sound track on 
the drilling sequences. Although the spec- 
tator would not realize it, there are seven 
separate sound tracks running through the 
drilling scenes. 

From the very first we had been fascin- 
ated by the sounds a derrick makes, The 
mighty clash and ring of the steel pipe, the 
clatter of block and cables, with the steady 
throb of the engines running underneath it 
all, had the qualities of a great symphony. 
This sound proved to be an inspiration to 
Virgil Thomson too, when he came to write 
the music for the film. 


We tried for days to sort out the various 
sounds without success. Finally we built 
« shanty on the bank to house our recording 
equipment, and strung our microphones at 
every conceivable point. Sometimes the drill- 
ing operation had to be shut down entirely. 
But after weeks of heartache, we got it. 
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Our last job was to gather what we call 
‘¢wild sound’’—the noises such as animal 
and bird cries, water lapping, etc., to match 
the scenes shot without sound. We had little 
trouble with the animal noises. We had but 
to approach the alligator and he emitted 
his terrifying sound like the hiss of escap- 
ing steam. 

But the hardest job of all was recording 
‘¢wild silence.’’ Where you have no sound 
in a picture you have to fill in with recorded 
silence. Every place we went we found frogs 
eroaking or crickets chirping until we con- 
cluded there was no such thing as absolute 
silence anywhere. We finally found it in a 
graveyard, at four o’clock in the morning. 

Now back to New York we went, and 
then followed .eight months of the most 
grueling part of picture making, the cutting 
of a finished motion picture, to run some 
7,000 feet, out of nearly 300,000 feet of 
film. 


We got our first clues that the picture 
now called LovIsIANA Story might be well 
received, after two showings in Europe, one 
in Edinburgh, one in Venice. It won awards 
in both places. But we still didn’t know 
whether our travail had been worth while 
until the results were exposed to the mercy 
of the critics, at the Sutton Theatre in New 
York. 

The critics were kind—their verdict was 
almost unanimous in our favor. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) was pleased 
too with the many commendations of its 
foresight in making possible a new kind 
of industrial film. 

All at once, the doubt, the heartache, the 
unending struggle, became worth while. 


PREVIEWS AND 
REVIEWS 


ADE in 1948, Lovuistana Story has 

been enjoying extensive theatrical 
screening and acclaim throughout the world. 
Now this last of the works of the late 
Robert Flaherty, master film maker and 
‘‘father of the documentary,’’ is available 
in 16mm. Its reception by nontheatrical 
audiences should be an enthusiastic one. 

In this film, as in his others, there is the 
constant Flaherty concern with the beauty 
and power of nature, the strange courage 
of man in his struggle for sheer existence. 
Added here is recognition, on Flaherty’s part 
for the first time fully, of the aesthetics in 
the movement and mechanics of a piece of 
machinery — in this case, an oil drill. 
This recognition of new designs and art 
forms adds contemporary interest and 
reality to the qualities basic in all of 
Flaherty’s work, and makes of LOUISIANA 
Story the most meaningful of his films, 
particularly for young people both in and 
out of school. LouIsIANA Story is not only 
a good springboard for introduction to 
Flaherty and the art of the cinema, but 
also for classroom work in such aspects of 
the curriculum as study of the people and 
history of the United States, development 
of our natural resources, technocracy and 
the effects of its introduction into rural life, 
ete. etc. Set in the bayou country of Lou- 
isiana, it calls attention to a little known 
area of the country, and to the ‘‘cajun’’ 
population of these parts whose name, a 
contraction of ‘‘Acadian,’’ links them with 
what is now called ‘‘Nova Scotia’’ (Can- 
ada), but was once called Acadia. This was 
‘‘Evangeline’’ country, so that the film 
ties in with literature study too. Above all 
—it is a tender story of a young ‘‘cajun’’ 
boy, his parents, his pet racoon, his enemy 
the’ alligator. The great floating derrick 
brought in to sink an oil well below the 
muck of the swamps is seen through his 
eyes. It is his life and outlook which are 
enriched by contact with the modern world. 
Excitement for audiences of all types and 
ages is provided by a fight between the 
boy and the alligator; also, in parallel, be- 
tween the oil drillers and the machine when 
it hits a gas pocket. All through the film, 
in fact, there are similar exciting and subtle 
parallelisms for the delight of the student 
of life and of the cinema. 

As always, Mr. Flaherty makes the cam- 
era say what he wants said. There is remark- 
ably little speech, and what reliance there 
is upon the aural is superbly served by 
Virgil Thomson’s musical score. Richard 
Leacock’s camera work under Mr. Flaherty’s 
direction, and Helen van Dongen’s editing 
are worthy of study. Nor would acknowledg- 
ments for this work of art be complete with- 
out a bow in the direction of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) whieh made the 
production of the film possible. 

—ROHAMA LEE 

77 mins., b&w. Available in 16mm ex- 


clusively from Contemporary Films 
Inc., 13 East 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 
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FLAHERTY FILMS 


NANOOK OF THE NORTH 
1922 


Produced for Revillon Fréres, 
New York; written, directed and 
photographed by Robert Flaherty. 
Silent version 63 mins.; sound 
version 55 mins. 


An epic feature film demonstrating 
the grim struggle for survival against 
menacing nature of the Eskimo Na- 


Bay country. 


MOANA 
1926 , 


Produced by Paramount Pic- 
tures; directed and photographed 
by Robert Flaherty. Running 
time: 72 mins. 


The inherent charm and simplicity of 
Samoan tribal life. Flaherty’s classic 
of the South Seas. 


MAN OF ARAN 
1934 


Produced, directed and _ photo- 
graphed by Robert Flaherty, with 
the assistance of Frances Flaher- 
ty and David Flaherty. Assistant 
director, John Taylor; edited by 
John Goldman; music by John 
Greenwood. Running time: 77 
mins. 
The unmatched picture of man strug- 
gling against the elements. Filmed on 
the barren island of Aran off the 
western coast of Ireland, it shows with 
magnificent artistry the meaning of 
a daily existence of poverty and 
danger. 


LOUISIANA STORY 
1948 


Produced and directed by Robert 
Flaherty for the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) ; with the 
assistance of Frances Flaherty. 
Photographed by Richard Lea- 
cock; edited by Helen van Don- 
gen. Music by Virgil Thomson. 
Running time: 77 mins. 


An exciting story of the impression 
made on the life of a young Cajun 
boy by the drilling of an oil well in 
Louisiana bayou country. 


For information on the avail- 
ability of these films, write to 
The Robert Flaherty Founda- 
tion, 119 East 19th St. New 
York City 3. The Foundation can 
arrange for a speaker to accom- 
pany a film program if desired. 
Program notes and tape record- 
ings are also available. 
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nook and his family in the Hudson. 


Introducing — 


THE ROBERT FLAHERTY FOUNDATION 


By ARTHUR KNIGHT 


Film critic and lecturer .. . 
Committee and a Director of The Robert Flaherty Foundation 


LTHOUGH the late Robert Flaherty 

completed no more than a handful of 
films in more than thirty years of active 
production, those films established a tradi- 
tion within his own lifetime. When, in 1922, 
his NANOOK OF THE NoRTH first appeared 
on the screen, thoughtful people everywhere 
realized that this story of an Eskimo fam- 
ily in the far North signalled a radical 
departure from the routine story-telling 
film. Fiction had been replaced by close 
observation of the day-to-day hardships, 
tragedy and triumphs of real people; the 
plaster and paint of studio settings had 
given way to the ice-bound backgrounds in 
which these Eskimos lived out their lives. 
The camera had turned explorer and, in 
Flaherty’s hands, it bruoght back not con- 
ventional ‘‘scenics’’ but the vivid documen- 
tation of a way of life. 

In subsequent pictures—MOANA, MAN OF 
ARAN, THE LAND, and LOUISIANA STORY— 
Flaherty learned to refine his technique, de- 
veloping both a methodology and a philos- 
ophy of film making. It was a method that 
sprang from his own initial training as an 
explorer, a philosophy that sprang from 
his deep-rooted feeling for the dignity and 
importance of the individual. Months be- 
fore the first camera turned on a Flaherty 
film, even before any scenario or synopsis 
of the theme had been attempted, Flaherty 
himself (generally accompanied by his wife 
Frances) went to live among the people 
whose lives he hoped to depict. He learned 
their customs, legends, their history. He 
studied their arts and their crafts, the 
things that made them proud as a race 
or happy as a person. It was a period of 
finding out, of exploration. 

What distinguishes a Flaherty film, or 
characterizes the Flaherty method, is the 
fact that no preconceived story was ever 
grafted upon a culture. His pictures grew 
out of a society as he observed it. They 
caught what was eternal in a people. 

Today, Flaherty’s eye is no longer behind 
a camera, His own skilled, sensitive antici- 
pation of movement and appreciation of 
beauty can add no new pleasurable mo- 
ments to the screen. But both his method 
and his philosophy of film making are 
still alive. Inspired by his example, there 
are still documentary directors all over the 
world, creating pictures in the Flaherty 
tradition. 

The Robert Flaherty Foundation has for 
its primary purpose the encouragement of 
more films in the Flaherty tradition. There 
are no tricks to be learned, no techniques 
of the camera to be mastered in a few easy 


member of the Organizing 


lessons. Rather, there is the stern realization 
that the fact film director who hopes 
to follow in this tradition must have the 
one thing that Flaherty himself was able 
to achieve only on rare occasions—artistic 
freedom. The freedom to explore, to dis- 
cover his own film and let it grow the way 
he saw it is the greatest secret behind Robert 
Flaherty’s greatest masterpieces. To insure 
this kind of freedom, The Flaherty Founda. 
tion is working to build a fund that will 
enable promising film makers—not to 
complete a film—but to undertake, under 
the Flaherty guidance, those essential pre- 
liminary investigations of the materials for 
their film. 

Closely related to this primary aim is 
the desire to secure to the Foundation the 
rights to all existing Flaherty films, that 
they may be preserved and studied by 
young film workers everywhere. Already 
some progress has been made in this diree- 
tion. LOUISIANA Story is now available 
through the Foundation (with 16mm distri- 
bution through Contemporary Films of New 
York City); and prints of all the major 
films have been located. A preliminary series 
of Film Festivals, featuring not only 
Flaherty’s own work but such new films in 
the Flaherty tradition as LITTLE FUvcirive, 
has adready been presented under Founda- 
tion auspices in New Mexico, and at the 
University of Michigan. Another aspect of 
the Foundation’s program calls for long 
range, detailed study of both the films and 
Flaherty’s notebooks, by film workers and 
artists from other fields. 

It is an ambitious program and an in- 
portant one. In Flaherty’s hands, the film 
medium became a tool for international un- 
derstanding, a symbol of universal brother- 
hood. The need for such a tool was never 
clearer than today. But the Flaherty Foun- 
dation’s program is especially ambitious in 
view of the fact that, unlike larger and 
more famous foundations, it operates with- 
out an endowment. It enjoys instead the 
loyal support—both physical and financial— 
of an ever-increasing number of friends and 
well-wishers who respect Flaherty’s mem- 
ory and who want to see the tradition that 
he established so gloriously with NANook, 
live on. A flourishing Foundation, we all be- 
lieve, can best insure this. 


(Contributions made to the Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 
18, and marked for the late Robert Flaherty 
project, carrying out the aims and purposes 
of The Robert Flaherty Foundation, are taz- 
deductable). 
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PHILIP EVERGOOD 


ADE by the artist’s friend, Howard 
Bird, this film is more than the story 

of a painter at work. From the very open- 
ing when we see Philip Evergood at his 
easel, and his pallet which is a table top, 
we feel that this painter is different. The 
camera moves over each painting as the 
artist talks about his theories and why he 
paints in the manner he does, His subjects 
are real and his dogma apparently based on 
the relationship of things to man and to 
man’s activities. His use of symbols, which 
show his strength as a painter, is further 
developed in his rather powerful use of color. 
Viewing this film is like reading a book 
you close with regret when it is ended. Mr. 
Evergood talks slowly, but with sincerity and 


“| call it DREAM CATCH, . . . It sprang from 
the thought that some day he will catcha fish 
like that.” (Brandon Films Inc.) .. . 


confidence; and regardless of how one feels 
about modern art, it is not possible to look 
at this picture without taking from it some- 
thing to think about later. One of Mr. Ever- 
good’s statements sums up his meaning: ‘‘T 
paint man as I see him . . . with ugliness as 
in parts of life, and also there is beauty.’’ 
As an intimate study of one of America’s 
living and vital painters this film is impor- 
tant, especially for library and museum col- 
leetions. It is excellent material to show in 
aly surrounding, to people who feel con- 
temporary art is impossible to understand. 
Special music written by William Ames and 
Played by Ray Lev, along with good color 
photography, complete the excellent whole. 
19 mins., color. For rent $12.50, for 
Sale $225, from Brandon Films, 200 
W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


By BERTHA LANDERS 


UNCOMMON CLAY 


N consideration of their scarcity, any 

film on sculpture is newsworthy. UN- 
COMMON CLAY is distinguished by interesting 
camerawork, lighting, composition, and nar- 
ration by Actor Conrad Nagel. Otherwise it 
is a rather matter-of-fact presentation of 
six contemporary American sculptors: Don- 
ald De Lue, Wheeler Williams, Paul Man- 
ship, Cecil Howard, James Earle Fraser and 
Laura Gardin Fraser. These are not able 
personalities. It is not clear to me, however, 
why they are grouped in this film, since 
there is no attempt to provide any thread 
of continuity, to relate or to contrast. In- 
stead, we pass from one artist at work to 
the next, without experiencing identification 
with the creative aim or urge. From the 
artist’s or art students’ point of view this 
is particularly disappointing in that some- 
thing more is expected of Thomas Craven, 
art critic and author, who produced this 
film. General audiences may well find it an 


Sculptor Wheeler Williams at work on a bust of 
Admiral Halsey, in UNCOMMON CLAY. (Interna- 
tional Film Bureau) . . . 


absorbing and rewarding look back-stage, 
since many of the commissioned works of 
these artists—as the Lincoln penny, Buffalo 
head nickel, the statue of Theodore Roose- 
velt before the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, and several war memorials— 
are familiar to the public. For classroom 
use, & more inspired approach might be a 
greater spur to creative interest, but UN- 
COMMON CLAY even so can be made to serve 
classroom purposes as an introduction to the 
sculpture of the United States, and to some 
of its outstanding sculptors. 


18 mins., b&w. Produced by Thomas 
Craven, photographed by Frederic Bor- 
net, music by Michael Hoffman. For 
sale at $100 or rent $10 from Interna - 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


IL DEMONIACO NELL ‘ARTE (The Devil In The Arts) 


HIS Italian film, with English narra- 

tive by Arthur Knight, is one of the 
few really creative motion pictures on art 
of the past several years. In its treatment 
of mysticism, symbolism and religious emo- 
tions, it dramatically presents visual exam- 
ples by Peter Brueghel, Hieronymous Bosch, 
Mathias Grunewald, Martin Schongauer, and 
other Flemish and German painters of the 
15th and 16th centuries. For some audiences 
these paintings might well seem an exag- 
gerated and gruesome collection of works. 
The fact remains that these works, and 
these painters, were interpreters of their 
time, when the dark winter of the Middle 
Ages was struggling against the return of 
the human and spiritual values of the Refor- 
mation. The spirit which breathes through 
the film as a whole is very compelling. Its 
message is a simple one, but the dramatic 
imagery of this message is not easily for- 
gotten. Its musical score too, composed 
especially by the Italian composer Roman 
Vlad, adds much to the presentation of the 
idea. 


“Temptation of St. Anthony,” from the collection 

of Ch. Brunner in Paris, is one of the Bosch 

paintings in IL DEMONIACO NELL ‘ARTE (Con- 
temporary Films Inc.) .. . 


BERTH. LANDERS, currently Director of the Art, Music and Film Department of the Kansas City Public 
library, is a librarian of note who is also a distinguished artist. Her work has been exhibited at the 
Nationzi Gallery in Washington, D.C. (a one-man show); is represented in the permanent collectinos of 
the Dollas Museum; University of Texas; Corpus Christi Museum; Witte Memorial Museuc, and many 


Private collections. 
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In DemMonrIAcO NELL ’ARTE (‘‘The Devil 
in Art’’) has won many honors, including 
the distinction of being the ‘‘Best Art 
Film’’ at the Paris Short Films Festival, 
and the Woodstock Art Film Festival. The 
forceful brushwork and attention to detail 
of the artists represented, and their devo- 
tion to nature in all its meaning leave a 
vivid impression. Excellent as it is, how-. 
ever, it is rather more for special interest 
audiences and the collections of larger li- 
braries than it is for general use. 


16 mins., b&w. Produced in Italy by 
Enrico. and Carlo Castelli Gattinara. 
For sale $100, rent $10, from Contem- 
porary Films Inc., 13 E. 37th St., 
N.Y. 16, 
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COLOURFUL RELIGIOUS an 


CANADA By REV. THEODORE MILLER 


Beautiful Films 


in natural colour 
produced exclusively ISAIAH THE CREATION 


for HE first in a projected series of five [‘HE story is here told in the words of 

filmstrips on the prophets of Israel the King James Version, faithfully 

CANADIAN PACIFIC a ISAIAH is “ the eal le who “wing followed. Robert Bemiller, a leading Disney 

already made a valuable contribution to illustrator, is responsible for the interest- 

TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT visualization of the Old Testament in such ing and different technique of this film. 

previous filmstrip productions as Story or Its effect is awe-inspiring and can be 

16 mm Sound Exopus, Story or EsTuer, and the Kincs ®ppreciated by young and old alike. Be 

or ISRAEL series. (For reviews, see Film Cause the entire commentary uses the 

Across Canada 30 minutes News, Dec. 1952 and Sept. 1953). words of the scripture and e art work 

A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty The prophets present a particular problem is as reverent as it 1s clear, t is version 

and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- for the visual aids’ producer, in that these tion story enn be te any 
to make men of God were primarily preachers. Their 

DERRY CE Greet cham. books are deficient in the narrative quality 15 mins., color or b&w. For sale and 
Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes that characterizes so much of the Bible and rent from Foundation Films Corp., 
There’s so much to see and do in the lend itself more readily to picturization. The Citizens Bank Bldg., Pasadena 1, Calif. 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- problem here is to make the teaching both 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 


Daetiiconstn clear and interesting. ISAIAH is an excellent OUR FATHERS’ FAITH 


example of what can be done by consistent 
Banff’s Golf Challenge (TV) scholarship and a consecrated imagination. HIS short film won the religious cate 


21 minutes The portions portrayed are well chosen and gory h dal d at Vall 
ings i : y honor medal award a alley 
rca da greta spin the message is presented with remarkable Forge from the Freedoms Foundation. It 


ting clarity. The art work and color, as in the shows how religion has been basic in our 


country’s life from the beginning until 
Jack Pine Journey (TV) 20 minutes now, and how our great national leaders 
possessed a firm belief in God. The film 
the spectacular lake and river country 


siona. 
music 
charn 
tatior 


of northern Ontario. pee ; is in the nature of a documentary with a 


basic belief in God running through the 

many different scenes presented. Although 

12 minutes the award was made two years ago, the 

film has not been available until now. It 

Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and should be seen periodically by every public 

Victcria, on Vancouver Island, capital : a school and community group throughout 
of British Columbia. ie . the United States. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes TaN 2 12 mins., b&w and sepia. Produced by 
No lust for gold now lures people North Y Ms Grace Films. For sale and rent from 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge Fi s Foundation Films Corporation, Citizens 


to holiday in a land of storied deeds and aes : Bank Building, Pasadena 1, California. 
great beauty. 


A fast-moving fishing story in brflliant - with tongs from the altar. And he touched my FOR CHILDREN 
colour. Exciting action and a good con- mouth and said: ‘Behold. this has touched your fe . an 
servation film. lips; your guilt is taken away, and your sin hepa ee ee 
read, these filmstrips point moral ay 
gay season of sunshine and sport. Ski- give direction toward acceptance of Christ 
ing — Skating — Hockey — Tobogganing earlier series, are most attractive. The script #8 Saviour. Two titles are now available: 
and Sleighing. is in the form of a booklet in which each CONTRARY Mary, and Piccy PorKer. Other 
High Powder (TV) eaeiaiies frame is reproduced, and interpreted by two subjects in this group will be released soon. 
Within a fifty-mile radius of Banff in paragraphs: one consisting solely of the 20 frames each; color; $3.50. Produced 
the Canadian Rockies is a scenic ski ter- words of scripture, and the other made up by Visual Education Ltd., London, 
rain unsurpassed for skyline touring, of excellently presented interpretation. England. Distributed in the U.S. and 
open downhill runs and powder snow. The remaining filmstrips in this series Canada by the Film Department, 
. will be eagerly awaited. The Biblical material Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 10, Ill. 
is so presented that it can be used in all 
New releases annually. schools of religion where authentic material PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
TV versions available. is needed. . . are invited to submit religious films on 
Write for full catalogue filmatrips for preview or review in FILM NEWS 
to nearest office of 34 frames, color. Produced and dis- Address these, prepaid, to Rev. Theodore Millet 
tributed by Alexark and Norsim, 156 279 Lafayette St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. Please ef 


C close study guide or other descriptive 
Y if; Morth Aréen ies Angues also return postage, in stamps. 
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NTERCULTURAL 


By JULIUS SCHATZ, 


Board of Review, National Council on 
Jewish Audio-Visual Materials 


A NEW MORNING 


HIS travelogue story of contemporary 
life in Israel is another film feather in 
Hadassah’s hat. Cities, people, industries 
and institutions are described, as well as 
some of the activities of the Hadassah or- 
ganization. The result is a good, all round 
film which is both beautiful and moving in 
spite of some uneven photography and occa- 
sionally a too fast pace. The incidental 
music is most effective and adds to the 
charm and dreamlike quality of the presen- 
tation. 
28 mins., color. Produced by Hazel 
Greenwald, edited by Stephen L. 
Sharff, for Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America. For 
rent $5 from Hadassah Film Library, 
13 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 


JUDAH TOURO: 


HIS filmstrip, portraying episodically 

the life of the noted American-Jewish 
philanthropist and patriot, is particularly 
timely now in the 100th year since his death; 
and also because 1954-55 marks the tercen- 
tenary of the Jewish community in the 
United States. A great deal of careful edit- 
ing and feeling has gone into the production 
of a sensitive and well-written script which 
has both a central theme (charity as one 
of the noblest expressions of religious life) 


Touro was the first Jew in New Orleans... . 


ol. No. 2—1954 


HOLIDAY IN ISRAEL 


HIS is unfortunately not a good film. 

A genuine effort has been made to give, 
via the travelogue method, a bird’s eye view 
of the immense storehouse of biblical and 
historical riches available to the tourist in 
Israel. But the narration does not synchro- 
nize well with the film and is at best un- 
inspired. Surprisingly, in view of the giant 
strides made by the Israel film industry over 
the past few years, this film is technically 
inferior and not adroitly directed. It is re- 
gretable that this could not have been a 
more careful production because of its po- 
tential for filling a large void in the library 
of films about Israel. Perhaps it may still 
be possible to do a little cutting, editing 
and repairing in order that the film be sal- 
vaged for its fullest potential use. 


28 mins., color.. Produced (1953) by 
Tolly Reviv for Israel National Tour- 
ist Center. Available without charge 
to travel agencies and organizations 
from Israel National Tourist Center, 
37 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


— 3rd ANNUAL AWARD — 


Producers and organizations interested in sub- 

mitting films and filmstrips for The National Coun- 

cil of Jewish Audio-Visual Materials’ Third An- 

nual Award, May 7th in New York City, apply to 

Dr. Zalmen Slesinger, executive secretary NCJAVM, 
1776 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Friend of Man 


and a story that creates suspenseful interest. 

During the early years of New Orleans, 
Touro—who came there from Boston—was 
the only Jew. The story of his life includes 
the historic moment of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the defense of New Orleans against 
the British in the War of 1812, the develop- 
ment of the city as a seaport and great 
center afterwards. It provides a good spring- 
board for interfaith relations in its inclusion 
of the incident concerning the First Con- 
gregational Church; Touro’s part of course 
in the completion of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment at Newport, R.I.; and his establish- 
ment of such still existant institutions as 
the Touro Infirmary in New Orleans. 

The art work is accurate and artistically 
produced. The approach is to young adults 
on a high school and college level, and adults. 

36 frames, color. Research and story 

by Dr. Bertram W. Korn, directed by 

Samuel Grand for the Commission on 

Jewish Education, Union of American 

Hebrew Congregations, 838—5th Ave., 

N.Y.C. Sale price $7.50, including two 

copies of the Teacher’s Guide. 


PREVIEWS 
and REVIEWS 


HARVEST FROM THE WATERS 


DEPARTURE from the usual story of 

the life and problems in Israel, HAr- 
VEST FROM THE WATERS presents Israel on 
a new frontier and describes in simple but 
effective film language its newly-created 
deep sea fishing industry; also the construc- 
tion and stocking of fishing ponds through- 
out the country. The picture and narrative 
story are well matched and unfold in unison 
with beauty, directness and simplicity. The 
fund-raising aspects of the film are mini- 
mized and, as result, it achieves more for 
its intended purposes than it might do by 
beating the tocsins hard for contributions. 
It is thus possible also to highly recommend 
this film for all types of adult and youth 
groups, and for mixed audiences. 


14 mins., b&w. Written and directed 
by Michael Elkins under the auspices 
of Keren Hayesod (Jerusalem) for its 
producer-distributor, United Israel Ap- 
peal, 41 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17. 


Film Lyceum Course 


Four 90 min. 16mm programs: 


1. HEART AND SOUL 
with VITTORIO DE SICA 
(In Italian-English Titles) 
WINSLOW BOY 
with ROBERT DONAT . 


PIONEERS IN CELLULOID 
beginnings of the silent feature film 
silent films 1906-1911 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 


unusual film concert 
Each program of Lyceum Course 
also available separately 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


149 N. Broadway, Wichita 2, Kansas 
Write for new 1953-54 film catalogue 


4. 
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THE BACKYARD ARTIST 

HIS is a gay, pleasure-ful film about 

two boys who want to draw the birds 
in their own backyard. But there is a cat, 
which scares the birds away. So the boys 
get some wood and a garbage can lid, and 
build a birdhouse and a feeder. In no time 
at all the garden becomes a busy place for 
the two young artists. Then a great, hungry 
blue jay flaps in, eats till nothing is left for 
the sparrows and finches, and frightens them 
away. How the boys manage to rid them- 
selves of the insatiable jay is the climax of 
a sparkling picture with a brilliant musical 
score, and realistic narration by one of the 
boys. And while the simple story is unfold- 
ing, we enjoy glimpses of birds in action, 
learn about their eating habits and social 
mannerisms, and watch the boys producing 
lively drawings. 

Shown in deep winter in our school, it 
started a birdhouse building campaign and, 
now that spring is here, is bearing further 
results in the form of similar backyard 
artistic activities. —A.RB.G. 


10 mins., color. For sale and rent, in- 
quire Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


LITHOGRAPHY © VOCATIONAL 


HIS is a worthwhile film for all artists, 

art students, and graphic arts students 

in junior high or other schools, as well as 
for business people where a clear under- 
standing of the simple principles of stone 
lithography, as one of the basic graphic 
arts’ processes, is the goal. Marian Witt, 
lithographer and teacher of design at the 
school of Chicago’s Art Institute, demon- 
strates the process, commencing with a well- 
detailed drawing, made outdoors on Bavar- 
ian limestone, then taken to the studio for 
inking and printing. Every step, from the 
artist ’s sketch to the printed proof, is shown. 
The whole process is clearly described by 
the commentator. The principle that grease 
(crayon) and water (moisture) do not mix, 
is emphasized, Careful dampening of the 
paper and the actual use of the press are 
earefully pictured. —F.DiG. 


14 mins., b&w. For sale ($65) or rent 
($4) from International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
or local libraries. 


@ CLASSROOM — ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR @ 


YOUR FOOD 


EACHING good food habits is the pri- 

mary concern when using this film. Its 
‘thero,’’ Percival Pate, is typical of many 
boys (and girls). He delights in filling him- 
self with sweets instead of eating the foods 
basie for good health. The neighbors are 
worried about him, and most disapproving. 
Perey has one good friend, however, in 
“*Nute’?—short for ‘‘Nutrition.’’ Nute 
decides that he will have to give Percival 
the works in order to change his eating 
habits. So Nute parades his food puppets. 
These present a different picture for Per- 
cival. Miss Vitamin C surprises and pleases 
with her southern accent and charm. Mr. 
Calcium and all the others are equally in- 
formative while they present the foods which 
they most richly represent. Still, Percival is 
only slightly convinced about the importance 
of good food but decides, through reluctantly, 
to try eating a balanced diet just to prove 
Nute’s theories are wrong. After a few 
weeks, however, Percival’s temper subsides, 
he gains weight, his muscles develop. By 
learning to eat the right foods he becomes 
the talk of the town. 

The material here is clear, concise and to 
the point. By the use of puppets and poetry, 
a great many authentic facts are presented 
in an interesting manner for any age group. 
Children as well as adults will be delighted. 
Elementary, junior and senior high teachers 
will find that many facts in the film can 
apply to teaching homemaking, elementary 
nutrition, health, physical education, science, 
and even art. —Rk.W.W. 

13 mins., b&w. For rent, your local 

dealer. For sale at $62.50 from Young 

America Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 

N.Y.C. 17. 


A scene from GALILEO’S LAWS OF FALLING 
BODIES (EB Films)... . 


PREVIEW! 


@ THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


THE COMMON HERITAGE 


HE Tennessee State Library and 
Archives Commission sponsored this 
film to explain the development of regional 
library service in that State. Though made 
by Tennesseeans for Tennesseeans, THE 
CoMMON HERITAGE can easily be adapted for 
use wherever there is a need for promoting 
better libraries for rural people and such a 
need exists in almost every State. 
The film first traces the path of the first 
settlers in Tennessee. They brought with 


Producer Sam Orleans (kneeling) directs a shot of 
the Tennessee State Library and Archives Com: 
mission for THE COMMON HERITAGE. 


them rifles and, in their saddle bags, books. 
Such community names as Athens, Memphis, 
Sparta, Troy, Palmyra recall the charae- 
teristic tastes of those days. The develop- 
ment from a plantation to an industrial 
economy is indicated, and the point made 
that library activities now go far beyond 
checking out books to scholars. Today, li- 
brary service is a ‘‘common heritage,”’ 
available to all. The current program of 
establishing Regional Library Service, with 


(Continued on page 13) 


GALILEO’S LAWS OF 
FALLING BODIES 


ILL objects of unequal size and 

weight strike the ground simultane- 
ously when dropped from a height? When 
dropped into a vacuum, will a coin and a 
feather fall. at the same rate of speed? ... 
Slow motion photography, coupled with ef- 
fective use of closeups are used in this film 
to follow free-falling objects, and others 
rolling down an inclined plane. The data 
gathered from timing the latter produces 
the formulae: a=Wat2 and a= %gt2. The 
method used for the derivation of these 
formulae, and the camera treatment in slow 
motion are of great value. —F.W. 


6 mins., b&w. Produced by and avail- 
able from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. Sale price 
$25. Rental from local EBF libraries. 


REVIEWERS: A.R.G.— AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, Ed,D., Principal P.S. 39 R, N.Y.C.; Associate Editor, The New York Supervisor. . . . 
F.DiG. — FRANK Di GIACOMO, Chairman, Related Technical Dept., New York School of Printing; President, Printing Teachers Guild. . . - 
R.W.W. — ROSEMARY W. WILLIAMS (Mrs.), Homemaking Teacher, West Virginia University. .. . 
F.W. — FRED WINSTON, Coordinator A.V. Instruction and Science teacher, Jr. H.S. 14, Brooklyn, N.Y... . 
R.L. — ROHAMA LEE, editor Film News; lecturer on film; A.V. consultant to Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn. 
S.J.K.—S. JANICE KEE, Executive Secretary, Public Libraries Division, American Library Association, Chicago, Ill. . . . 
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REVIEWS 


PIONEERS 
IN CELLULOID 


UBTITLED ‘‘Beginning of the Silent 

Feature Film,’’ this is a program in- 
spired by the Albert E. Smith and Phil A. 
Koury book, Two Reels and a Crank. Mr. 
Smith was one of the founders of the Vita- 
graph Film Company at the turn of the 
century when the movies were very young 
indeed, and this 90-minute program is com- 
posed of early Vitagraph productions (1906- 
11) for which Jack Lewis, a distributor 
whose hobby is silent films, ‘‘scrounged’’ 
Hollywood. His exclusive compilation, it 
starts with a 4-minute story, progresses 
through three one-reel productions, and con- 
cludes with a four-reel version of VANITY 
Famr—produced when a multiple reel feature 
was considered a bad risk for motion pic- 
ture theaters. 

The shorts plus VANITY Fair, on a 1600- 
foot reel, are rented usually as a unit in a 
group of Film Lyceum Course programs 
offered as a package. They are also available 
individually. This one, PIONEERS IN CEL- 
LULOID, is of particular value to groups con- 
cerned with the history of the cinema, but 
might be of nostalgic interest also to other 
types of community gathering. The four 


@ FILM 
HISTORY 


Pax” Theee Ree! Subject 


i by the Viragraph Company of America 

“At last we have a wellknown literary work done 

into moving pictures without suffering loss of any 

part of its charm or atmosphere.” (Moving Picture 
World, 1911) 


short subjects and VANitTy Farr, all to- 
gether, make rather a long showing even for 
cinema students, and leave little time for 
the discussion of old versus new techniques 
of acting, presentation and approach to 
which they so naturally give rise. It would 
seem to us better in study groups and cine- 
ma societies, to cover the important 1906-11 
period in two successive showings; but this 
is an individual matter. When we reviewed 
this reel, its subjects were spaced too closely 
together for digesting and evaluating. We 
understand that the distributor has since ac- 
cepted our suggestion for more flexible and 
intelligible handling, by spacing each sub- 
ject with leader so that the projector can be 
stopped for discussion after each, or for a 
recess break. 

A fuller review of individual subjects will 
be published in another issue of Film News. 
Meanwhile, readers desirous of more im- 
mediate information may address themselves 
to: Lewis Film Service, 149 Broadway, 
Wichita 2, Kansas. —R.L. 


@ VOCATIONAL 


ACCOUNTING — THE 
LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS 


ARRY NEWMAN, ready for college, 
wants a lifework in which he will be 

helpful to people. Bill Knox, his father’s 
friend, tells him about accounting and, in 
three flashbacks onto his own experience, 
provides an interesting insight into a rapid- 
ly expanding and still under-manned pro- 
fession. In the first incident Bill solves an 
interesting grain inventory problem (audit- 
ing). To the principals of the Whitnor 
radio-phonograph company, Bill proves that 
their system of purchasing is ‘‘an engraved 
invitation to fraud’’ which several em- 
ployees have accepted. A system of internal 
controls takes care of this situation. Tax 
work is illustrated by a hark-back to a dif- 
ficulty experienced by Larry’s own father. 
. . - Bill succeeds in recruiting Larry, as 
this film will likewise convince many young 
people who see it. Cinematically, it is so 
meticulously planned that its blueprint lines 
are visible. But its subject is a new one 
for the screen, and will undoubtedly inter- 
est a wide variety of audiences. 

20 mins., b&w. Produced by Wilding 

Pictures for The American Institute 

of Accountants, 270 Madison Ave., 

N.Y.C. 16. 


THE COMMON HERITAGE 

(Continued from page 12) 
emphasis on the bookmobile is then ex- 
plained. 

At times this combination of documentary 
and instructional techniques is slightly con- 
fusing, but it is especially effective in pic- 
turing the services and activities of the 
bookmobile and smal] library branches, and 
ir. showing how library materials meet the 
interests of many people of varying types 
and ages. An overview of the State mean- 
while acquaints outsiders with Tennessee’s 
scenic and local color. 

In latter sequences there is a young Dan- 
ny who symbollizes ‘‘folks for whom the 
bookmobiles still do not roll.’’ Danny’s 
father talks to friends and neighbors and 
the day comes when the bookmobile rolls 
into their town—bringing Tom Sawyer. The 
enactment of a chapter as Dan reads it is a 
fine idea for illustrating that ‘‘books can 
make the local pond become the Spanish 
Main’’ ete., but is somewhat out of keep- 
ing with the straight-line purpose of the 
rest of this film. —S8.J.K. 

20 mins., color. Produced by Sam Or- 

leans, Knoxville, Tenn. To borrow, 

inquire the State Library and Ar- 
chives, Extension Division, Nashville 

3, Tenn. 


@FRENCH FEATURE 


NIGHT IS MY KINGDOM 


AYMOND PINSARD is an engineer on 
the French State Railway. Fond of the 
good things of life, and happy in his hobby 
of amateur radio, he is blinded when a steam 
pipe bursts in the cab of his speeding loco- 
motive and he goes to the aid of the severely 
burned fireman. The doctors at first believe 
he will recover his sight, and his attitude is 
hopeful. But when he learns he will be in 
darkness for the rest of his life, his mental 
anguish is such that he becomes completely 
despondent. Through the friendly interven- 
tion of Sister Gabrielle, a courageous nun, 
herself doomed to blindness, he returns to 
the Rehabilitation Center, and the world of 
the sightless, where he has already met and 
fallen in love with an instructress, Louise, 
blind from birth. Raymond has built for her 
a radio of special design. In the knowledge 
that they can earn their living like normal 
people, he and Louise, plan a life together 
and look forward to happiness in their love. 
This is the bare outline of the French 
film originally titled La Nuir Est Mon 
RoyAuME. An outline can only begin to sug- 
gest the power and absorbing interest of 
its story, so skillfully presented and superbly 
acted. It cannot begin to describe the per- 
formance given by Jean Gabin, a favorite 
personality in French cinema, for whom this 
latest of his films has won a Venice Festival 
Award. Simone Valere as Louise, the beauti- 
ful and admirable blind instructress, enacts 
her role too with such sensitivity as to fix 
her in a place of high regard with English- 
speaking, as with her native French audi- 
ences. Suzanne Dehelly as the forthright 
nun, sighted when the picture opens but 
awaiting an inevitable entrance into the 
kingdom of night, makes herself and her 
role unforgetable. There is such warmth 
and courage here, and the insight given into 
the problem is so provocative and helpful, 
that all types of audience (since there are 
English subtitles) should find Nicnt Is My 
KINGDOM intensely interesting and rewarding. 
—R.L. 
109 mins. Made in France (1952), by 
Pierre Gerin, directed by Georges La- 
combe. For 16 mm. rental rates, in- 
quire, Trans-World Films Inc., 2209 E. 
75th St., Chicago 49. (Location ap- 
proval required 1953-4, the film being 
still in theatrical distribution in some 
‘parts of the country.) 


CORRECTION: 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST is distributed by 
Athena Films Inc., as noted in our last 
issue, but the address given for Athena 
was incorrect. It should be 165 West 46th 
St., N.Y.C. 
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THE JIMMY DEMARET GOLF SHOW [producer 

Milton Salzburg, kneeling] offers professional golf 

instruction, tells about golf in its many aspects, 

presents sports and entertainment stors. (That's 

“Slammin’ Sammy” Snead reading over Demaret’s 

shoulder). Inquire Cornell Films, 1501 Broadway, 
N.Y. 36. 


SPORTS 


mw Sea Fever (13% mins., color and b&w) 
describes the dream adventures of a small 
boy lost in the romance of boating. He 
rides in craft of various descriptions, then 
builds a kit boat with another lad, and the 
film closes as they launch the craft and 
set out on their own. This is the first of 
13 units in a Water World series of films 
for the TV and motion picture screen, be- 
ing readied by Victor Keyfetz Produc- 
tions, N.Y.C. for the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. Other 
completed titles in the series are Holiday 
Afloat (a family on the Great Lakes); 
and Cruising the Keys (Florida). For 
prints (group showings only), apply Bill 
Sherwood, H. A. Bruno & Associates, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


w Big Twin Ski Trail is a popular title in 
the Sports Film Series available on a free 
loan baiss from Ideal Pictures, 58 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. This film (13 
mins., color) contains some startling acro- 
batics, is a description of water skiing and 
its skills. Among other interesting titles 
in the series of 14 color subjects are Fish 
Story, Teamwork of Tuna and Driftwood 
Derby. 


BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, VOCATIONAL 


@ Selling As A Career (10 mins., color, 
b&w) defines the salesman as the main 
link in our economie system. Designed 
specifically for vocational guidance, this 
film explains the functions and duties in 
various types of selling careers. For sale 
from Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Ill. 


@ Skill And Effort Rating (12 mins., 
color) explains the leveling principle of 
performance rating for time-study train- 
ees. Shop and office scenes illustrate what 
performance level ‘‘indicators’’ should 
look for. Operators are shown working at 
the same job at different levels to illus- 
trate the rating system. Practice 
Rating, a silent color series of 5 films with 
running times of 25-30 mins., provides 
situations through which time-study men 
can improve their proficiency in applying 
the leveling procedure. Included are Office 
and Light Shop Operations, Medium Shop 
Operations, Medium and Heavy Shop Op- 
erations, and Heavy Shop Operations. Af- 
ter each operation is portrayed, time is 
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allowed for rating the operator. A Guide 
Sheet explains each operation and estab- 
lishes a rating for it. . . . Methods-Time 
Measurement Series includes two color 
films, Learning The Principles of MTM 
(18 mins.) and MTM For Better Methods 
And Fair Standards (16 mins.) The first 
is an introduction to the principles em- 
ploying closeups to reveal basic motions 
recognized in MTM studies, and scenes 


demonstrating application of principles. ° 


The second develops an MTM time stand- 
ard from start to finish, and is to be used 
with groups with previous training in 
basic MTM. ... All of these films are for 
rent from the Training Division, Methods 
Engineering Council, 718 Wallace Ave., 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


= Fine Cameras And How They Are 
Made filmed in color in the optical labora- 
tory of Argus Cameras, Inc., follows the 
manufacture of cameras from scientific re- 
search to skilled craftsmanship. Lenses are 
made and tested, parts are assembled, and 
the science of optics is applied to photog- 
raphy. Free loan from Modern Talking 
Pictures Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y.C. 20. 


m= The American Road (40 mins., color, 
b&w) begins in the age of the horseless 
carriage and traces the influence of de- 
veloping transportation on American life, 
business, health and recreation. Much of 
the early history has been printed from 
original footage. For loan from the Ford 
Motor Co., 16400 Michigan Ave., Dear- 
born, Mich. 


This gray squirrel of the Stanislaus National For- 
est, Calif., is a star in WILDLIFE AND THE 


HUMAN TOUCH (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture; 19 
mins., b&w or color). 


CHINESE BRONZE OF ANCIENT TIMES (20 mins., 

color) is one of five films picturing Chinese art 

objects selected from treasured collections in U.S. 

museums and homes. Other subjects treated are 

ceramics, sculpture, painting, and the overall 

STORY OF CHINESE ART. For information, Athena 
Films, 165 W. 46th St., N.Y. 19. 


BIOLOGY AND HEALTH 


m Anywhere, U.S.A. is a series of 6 dra- 
matic films featuring well known perform- 
ers and demonstrating, in story fashion, 
that doctors and health experts can now 
offer hope where defeat would once have 
been certain. An Affair of the Heart tells 
the story of a young man who undergoes 
a delicate, recently developed heart opera- 
tion and is given a new lease on life. Fred 
Bauer Waits illustrates the importance of 
early medical examinations for those fear- 
ful of any disease, especially cancer. Man 
in the Window features a watchmaker 
whose hand, left stiff by an injury, is re- 
stored to efficiency by physical therapy. 
Both Ends of Locust Street is the dilemma 
of parents whose child needs an expensive 
operation and who discover the value of 
health insurance plans. Hard Luck Charlie 
humorously treats the expansion of the 
average life span. Mickey’s Miracle tells 
of the advances made via antibiotics. All 
are an avearge of 28 mins., and available 
(transportation costs only) from Associa- 
tion Films Ine., 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
17 or its branch libraries. 


e Our Nation’s Health (13 mins., b&w) 
demonstrates the need for a comprehensive 
national health insurance program. De- 
signed to promote discussion of a contro- 
versial subject, this film uses the unhappy 
experience of a hospitalized breadwinner 
to make its point that Congress should act 
on federal aid for medical schools. It also 
points up an increasing shortage of doc- 
tors and nurses. Cleared for television. 
For rent from CIO Film Division, 718 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


= The Human Body: Skeleton (10 mins., 
color and b&w) employs cinefluorography 
to present an overview of the skeletal 
structure, its complexity, its protective 
and supportive functions, and its mobility. 
For sale from Coronet Films, Chicago 1. 


= Alcohol and Tobacco: What They Do 
To Our Bodies (11 mins., color and b&w) 
records laboratory tests illustrating how 
alcohol slows mental speed, and nicotine 
causes blood vessels to contract. A juggler 
and an athlete demonstrate what happens 
to their performances after drinking and 
smoking. For sale from Coronet Films, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


FILM NEWS 
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TELEVISION WRITING AND SELLING, 
by Edward B. Roberts (Writer, 
publ.) 


The aspiring tv writer, faced with the 
many baffling requirements of his craft, 
couldn’t do better than get the answers to 
his literary, technical and marketing prob- 
Jems from Ed Roberts’ truly complete and 
thoroughly informative manual. 


PRINCIPLES OF CINEMATOGRAPHY, 
by Leslie J. Wheeler (Fountain, 
publ.) 


As a happy medium between highly 
academic treatises and  over-simplified 
glosses, this practical and detailed book 
should prove very useful for the intelligent 
study of motion picture technology. 


THE DERWENT STORY, by Clarence 
Derwent (Schuman, publ.) 


The great tradition of the theatre is 
fittingly upheld in this straightforward and 
sincere narrative, by one of our most re- 
spected actors, of a full career dedicated 
to the lasting values of his art. 


FILM IN THE BATTLE OF IDEAS, by 
John Howard Lawson (Masses & 
Mainstream, publ.) 


The author of this outspoken essay is a 
man who has the courage of his convic- 
tions. No matter how strongly one may dis- 
agree with the ideas he advocates, it can- 
not be denied that the earnestness of his 
tone and the impact of his arguments are 
compelling factors in any appraisal of the 
social function of movies in our society. 


Recent educational films, featuring a 
series of wild life movies, are listed in 
the latest release from Library Films (25 
W. 45th St., NYC) ... A selection of films 
for use in foreign countries is’ offered by 
Coronet Films (Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill.), with 281 items chosen on the basis of 
universal adaptability, and with a provi- 
sion for magnetic half-track recording of 
narration in another language. ... A use- 
ful directory by subject matter, ‘‘ Where 
to Buy 2”x2” Slides,’’ is available, for 
10¢ from the Enoch Pratt Library (400 
Cathedral St., Baltimore 3, Md.) . . . The 
catalog of the British firm, Educational 
Productions Ltd., (17 Denbigh St., Lon- 
don; or Filmstrip House, 15 W. 46th St., 
N.Y C.) lists film strips and film loops with 
an outlook reflecting the world-wide ties 
of the Commonwealth. . . . Films from 
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Film Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE SILENT 
SCREEN, by Daniel Blum (Putnam, 
publ.) 


Looking at this beautiful collection of 
over 3,000 keenly selected stills is like 
leafing through a family album, full of 
friendly faces and replete with memories 
of happy times. 

For those so unfortunate as to have mis- 
sed the good old days, it will unfold the 
fabulous saga of the movies’ youth, and 
throw a revealing light on the folkways, 
thoughts—and fashions—of yesteryear. 


MOTION PICTURES 1894-1912, and 
MOTION PICTURES 1940-1949. (Li- 
brary of Congress, publ.) 

The publication of these two volumes 
completes the gigantic work of providing 
a complete record of the more than 76,000 
films copyrighted in this country over a 
55-year period. Together with the previous- 


ly issued 1912-1940 volume, an easily ac-- 


cessible source is now available for data 
on films that make the history of the mo- 
tion picture industry. 


THE THEORY OF STEREOSCOPIC 
TRANSMISSION, by R. & J. Spottis- 
woode (U. of California Press, 
publ.) 


Dealing with 3-D motion pictures, this 
book analyzes the image separation sys- 
tem on which they are based, and 
outlines the theory, in its mathematical, psy- 
chological and practical aspects, which ac- 
counts for ‘‘every modification in the 
shape and position of an object as it is 
photographically recorded, printed, and 
finally viewed by the spectator.’’ 


CATALOGS 


CIO, dealing with union, political and com- 
munity subjects, testifies to the increasing 
film production activity of labor organiza- 
tions (CIO Film Division, 718 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D.C.) . . . Popular 
theatrical features, Disney cartoons, sport 
and religious films are included in the sub- 
stantial 16mm Sound Film Rental Catalog 
($1) of the Lawrence Camera Shop, (149 
N. Broadway, Wichita 2, Kan.). This com- 
pany seems to be specializing in pack- 
aged (forum) programs on one reel... . 
A new list of teaching films and filmstrips 
has just been published by Young America 
Films (18 E. 41st St., N.Y.C.), offering over 
145 new classroom movies on a variety of 
curriculum subjects, and more than 50 
assorted filmstrips, ranging from art to 
home economics. ... 


ROM among the thousands of 
films, sound films, slides, recordings 
and transcriptions that have been 
produced for church workers at all 
levels, how can you quickly select 
the ones best suited to your own 
— You can’t — alone. But the 


ird Edition 


can, and does. Fifteen committees of 
disinterested people from the field itself 
have evaluated this mass of material 
and made it available to you in un- 
biased, concise, easy-to-read form. You 
get at a glance: 


1500 titles from over 200 producers 
complete index, by topic and title 
accurate, basic data 

clear, condensed synopsis 

detailed evaluation 

overall rating 

ages when best used 


about 500 pages, 7” x 10”, 
Chromecoat cover, $5.50 


Order today from 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Dept. of Publications — Midwest Office 


ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6—This roomy, yet compact 6 drawer 
cabinet holds up to 336 filmstrip cans each 
in its own compartment . . . each individu- 
ally indexed. Drawers are equipped with 
adjustable dividers for desired division widths. 


MF-3—Compact 3 drawer filmstrip cabinet 
holds filmstrip cans. 


Write Dept. FN for free catalog. 


PROOGUCTS 
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PREVIEWS 


BRING THE WORLD IN 


T has been said that audio-visual ma- 

terials of instruction help to bring the 
whole world into the classroom. We have 
always regarded this as one of the major 
reasons for our own use of these materials 
and feel that, if for no other single reason, 
this would certainly be our main purpose 
for using them. When the day comes that we 
ean bundle our classes into little helicopters 
or special trailers, there will be slight 
trouble in showing our pupils what the far 
reaches of the globe look like. Until that 
day does come, however, we think that good 
films and filmstrips provide a very fine 
means of bringing all kinds of people, places 
and products (not to mention problems) 
into our classrooms for study and discussion. 
Certainly the scope of materials provided 
this month is wide and covers a goodly por- 
tion of the globe geographically, pictorially 
and philosophically. 


ws Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
(Wilmette, Ill.) has very good color film- 
strips for a study of Arrica in their series 
bearing that title. The photographs give us 
material for the areas of Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Kenya. They deal with the 
people themselves, with animal and bird 
life, plants and flowers. Some of the closeup 
shots of native tribesmen are particularly 
good. Pupils in the schools of our larger 
cities are able to visit larger museums where 
African collections have helped to visualize 
this cofitinent for them. This filmstrip. series 
will make it possible for pupils everywhere 
to bring a bit of Africa into the classroom. 
The color is good and the material well 
suited to curriculum needs. 


m= Franco-American Audio-Visual Center 
(972 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.) has a new strip 
in color entitled FrancE—A UNIT IN Ev- 
ROPEAN GEOGRAPHY. This is very closely 
woven into the usual curriculum pattern for 
the study of geography and can be used in 
whole or in part for any unit on the country 
itself, or France as a part of European 
geography. Included are scenes depicting 
geological structure, rivers, mountains, re- 
sources, and views of several of the larger 
cities. Such filmstrip material is actually 
added visualization for text study and serves 
to make concrete some of the references and 
terms which might otherwise remain mean- 
ingless for pupils. True appreciation of 
countries foreign to us comes only from 
knowing what they look like, and we need 
material to help do this for pupils who must 
remain seated in classrooms. 


= Museum Extension Service (10 East 43 
St., N.Y.C. 17) provides a monthly-produc- 
tion type of filmstrip service. Two recent 
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his love for classic architecture. 


offerings will be of interest to social studies 
and history groups. THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE PACIFIC, as its title implies, deals with 
the role of our country from the time when 
Comm. Perry negotiated his treaty opening 
Japan to contact and trade with the western 
countries. OUR NATIONAL CAPITALS is the 
story of the different cities that have served 
at times as the national capital and the 
center of federal government. Both filmstrips 
are in black and white and draw upon pic- 
tures from great museum and library col- 
lections. They provide good basis for study 
and discussion, and for the development of 
research study projects. . . . Other titles 
in this series are EDUCATION IN AMERICA; 
THE AIRPLANE CHANGES AMERICA; JEFFER- 
SON AND MONTICELLO (see _ illustration, 
above); New York: GROWTH OF A ClTY; 
AMERICAN LITERATURE: THE FRONTIER; and 
SYMBOLS OF AMERICA, 


m= New York Times (229 West 43 St., 
NYC.) in the February issue of its film- 
strip series turned to AMERICA’s STAKE IN 
Asi. The strip itself includes pictures deal- 
ing with areas where defense lines of the 
U.S., and the free world come into conflict 
with Russia and Red China; with episodes 
that have highlighted Asia’s emergence into 
the role of supplier of world necessities; 
with scenes in modern Burma, Indo-China, 
Vietnam and Malaya. Attention is also 
focused on the U.S. Point IV program to 
help develop the economic life of the various 
Asian countries. All too little attention has 
been given to building up an appreciation 
of exactly what problems face our Asian 
neighbors, and this strip is to us a very 
important one for all social studies classes 
to see. The points elected for inclusion are 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Comm» 
nications, New York University 


well chosen and it is well arranged for study 
purposes. 


= Curriculum Filmstrips (distributed by 
Educational Projections, Inc., 10 E. 40th 
St., N.Y.C. 17) offers a set of 6 filmstrips 
in color under the general title, JAPAN. The 
series includes units on the people and tradi- 
tions, farmers, fishermen, cultivation of the 
rice crop, and the story of the land itself, 
The overall intent is to provide pupils with 
material helpful in forming a concept of 
what life is like in Japan and the ways in 
which the traditions of East and West 
meet. The strips may well be used for a 
variety of lessons. The pictures included are 
well selected and the subject presentation 
is good. 


= Pat Dowling Pictures (1056 So. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.) is the pro- 
ducer of four b&w filmstrips, THE Evo.v- 
TION OF THE MODERN FARM. Many of our 
filmstrips dealing with farm life seem to 
meet only the needs of the lower grades. 
These strips give us material useful for so- 
cial studies, history and vocational education 
at the jnior and senior high school levels. 
PROGRESS WITH THE PLOW and Harrow, 
PLANTING AND CULTIVATING, -HARVESTING 
METHODS, and MACHINES FOR A LAND OF 
PLENTY are the separate titles and they are 
based on the book Land of Plenty by Bert 
S. Gittins. We are given a clear picture of 
the improvement in tools from early Colo- 
nial days to the present; changes in harvest- 
ing methods; type of jobs available on the 
farm; developments in modern dairying, 
livestock raising, and the growing of fruits 
and vegetables. This is a very good series for 
the grades indicated and presents a clear, 
actual story with good teaching possibilities. 


a The Filmstrip House (15 W. 46th St.) 
offers an interesting new series under the 
general title of Hatr Hour Cuassics. The 
title has nothing to do with the time neces- 
sary for use of these filmstrips. They are a 
set made up of scenes from motion pictures 
and can be used in a number of ways. Speci- 
fically they provide an opportunity to bring 
to our classes in English and literature such 
classics as HAMLET, HENRY V, Don QUIXOTE, 
CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA, A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
OLIVER Twist, LES MISERABLES and PICK- 
WIcK Papers, They can be highly recom- 
mended for such groups. CAESAR AND CLEO- 
PATRA and DON QUIXOTE are in color, the 
others in black and white. There are no 
captions, but teacher’s manuals provide 
descriptive and study material. The selection 
of frames to carry out story continuity is 
good, and one can envision these strips as 
being the‘basis for considerable discussion. 
They are good for literature appreciation 
and for showing when the particular stories 
are assigned for reading and study. 
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FILMSTRIPS (Continued) 


a Young America Films, Inc. (18 East 
41st St., N. Y.C. 17) has a very useful 
series for nature study work in GOLDEN 
NATURE GUIDES: TREES. This is a series 
of 4 filmstrips in color, plus the guidebook 
Trees by Zim-Martin, the whole unit serving 
as an index to the identification of the fam- gg Audubon’s Birds of America (color) is 
iliar American trees. The strips serve as pro- g production in cooperation with the 
jectable material to use in a study of the American Museum of Natural History, and 
book content, and the book serves as a key ig endorsed by the National Audubon So- 
to identification. Detailed information is  ¢jety (1130 - 5th Ave., N.Y.C.). This series 
given, for recognizing shapes of leaves, buds, of six filmstrips can be adapted to the needs 
coloration, ete. This is good to use in connec- of many diffrent groups. It includes a short 
tion with nature lessons in the classroom, account of Audubon’s own work and life, 
and it is also excellent preparation and then gives reproductions of many of his 
follow-up for nature study walks. Camp plates dealing with birds of the garden, 
councillors and scout leaders will find the ¢ountryside, harbor and seashore, village and 
series very useful too, as will adult nature town, forest and woodland. These strips can 
study groups. be used in preparation for nature walks and 
bird study trips. They will be helpful for 
nature club groups, Scout troops and meet- 
ings. Color quality of the original plates is 
well reproduced and the selection of plates 
included is good. 


summarizing and 
Essentially its greatest value will be for 
high school and college drama and English 
literature classes. It will also be found help- 
ful for detailed study and discussion by 
drama clubs and by amateur theatrical 
groups. 


interpreting the play. 


Young America also presents JULIUS 
CaESER (Parts I and II, black and white) 
based on stills from the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer feature production of the Shakes- 
perean drama. This is intended for use in 


your school 


AUDIO-VISUAL SCHOOL SERVICE PLAN 


of the 


Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association 


This plan will: e help you improve your school use of 
audio-visual materials 
@ help you avoid costly mistakes 
@ keep you currently informed of new devel- 
opments in the field 


10 issues of the official magazine of the 
DAVi—bringing you a wealth of informa- 
tion on audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment. 
@ school service packets containing selected 
useful pamphlets 
@ reports on “front line” thinking as given 
in annual conference proceedings 
@ correspondence service on matter directly 
related to your school program 
Enroll us in the 
AUDIO-VISUAL SCHOOL SERVICE PLAN 
Dept. Audio-Visual Instruction N. E. A. 
1201 16th Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


You will receive: e 


School 
To attention of 
Street 
City Zone State 
Remittance of $5.00 enclosed Bill us. 


A New Service to Help Schools “Bring the World Into the Classroom.” 


Vol. XIV, No. 2—1954 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Low priced 3 speed Record Players 
AUDIO — 
ral MASTER 


Catalog 
17 East 45th St., New York City 17 


THEN AND NOW 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A basic filmstrip 
program ...in Color 


A unique contribution to 
the teaching and learning 
of geographical, historical, 
and social understandings. 


By CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 


Eighteen filmstrips that vividly 
show the changing ways of 
living in every region of our 
country. The story of how 
people have used the natural 
resources of each region, both 
in the days of early settlement 
and at present, is made dra- 
matically clear. 


For free illustrated brochure 
write Dept. AVF. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 
45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 
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SOUND FILMSTRIP 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


VISUAL ELEMENTS 


N examination of some sound filmstrips 

produced by industry for its own use 
reveals a tendency toward employing pic- 
tures exceedingly simple in composition. 
Sometimes when these pictures are rapidly 
projected, the attempt to ‘‘keep it moving’’ 
ig so intense that the effect is that of a 
medium trying to substitute for a motion 
picture. 

Producers creating new materials for the 
educational market should carefully consider 
the purpose of each picture. The ideal film- 
strip illustration is one that is simple in 
composition, for the simplicity attracts the 
eye. However, details to illustrate the idea 
of the frame should not be omitted. Detail, 
(not to be confused with clutter) is what 
makes the sound filmstrip especially effective. 
As each picture appears on the screen, the 
eye takes in the overall composition. Then 
the sound directs the attention of the eye 
to the significant details in the picture. 
There are no hard and fast rules as to how 
long a single frame should be projected. 
Any one frame can remain on the screen as 
long as there are details to be pointed out 
on the dise or tape. If an audience is pre- 
sented with an interesting illustration or 
photograph, there is no reason to leave it 
promptly and arbitrarily, unless all that 
could be said about the pictorial informa- 
tion has been said. 

Actually we stultify the eye and do not 
give it the opportunity to see all that it is 
capable of perceiving, even in a short space 
of time. It is capable of even more per- 
ception when it is activated and directed 
by a well conceived sound track. 


If you are in the market for a really portable tape 
recorder and the budget is strained at this time 
of year you will want to know about the Telectro- 
Tape Model #880 which weighs 14-pounds, meas- 
ures 7x10x11', and sells for $75. This unit serves 
best in voice recording situations. It operates at 
3% inches per second, can take reels up to 5-inches 
in diameter, records on dual tracks and so can 
take an hour's material. Making it even more 
useful, both reels can be left in place when the 
cover is closed. For information: Telectrosonic 
Corp., 35-18 37th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 


DO YOU BELONG IN ADVERTISING? 


LTHOUGH produced especially for high 

school students who may be consider- 
ing the advertising field for their vocations, 
this color sound filmstrip presents a basic 
overview of the advertising business. All 
phases of operations from research to admin- 
istration are illustrated through actual on- 
the-job photographs. In simple language and 
well selected visualization, the film defines 
advertising and illustrates how it works. 
Jobs are enumerated; the size of the field 
is discussed; and emphasis is placed on the 
type of personality and training necessary 
for this highly competitive business. For 
those teachers who wish to utilize the ex- 
cellent organization of this material for dis- 
cussion, it may be suggested that the phono- 
graph be turned off after the presentation 
of each major point. 

Do You BELONG IN ADVERTISING? is prac- 
tical in its point of view, and although it 
may dissolve the stars in some young eyes 
(since the field has been generally associated 
with ‘‘glamor’’), the talented and the valid- 
ly interested will gain a valuable insight 
into the kind of hard work demanded for 
building careers in this stimulating business. 


35mm color filmstrips, 3314 rpm disc, 
30 mins. Produced by the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago. For rent 
at $10, sale at $25 from the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, 330 W. 
42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 


Representatives of the advertising busi- 
ness recently released this sound filmstrip 
with the idea of helping combat the pre- 
vailing negative attitude toward current 
business trends. It is the view of this pro- 
duction’s sponsors that two factors in Amer- 
ican life promise an expanding economy: 
evolutionary changes in our living patterns, 
and the needs for ever-improved standards. 
Technological development is_ illustrated 
through progress in agricultural methods, 
improved manufacturing techniques, and in- 
ereased leisure for American workers. 
Homes, schools, hospitals and roads are pre- 
sented as some of the needs which must still 
be satisfield. The aim of this title is to 
encourage the public in general and the 
business man in particular, to take a long 
range and optimistic view of our economy. 

Unfortunately, excessive detail in deline- 


eee ee THE SOUND TRAK 


By GRACE GOODMAN 


Assistant Editor, FILM NEWS; 
editor of textbook coordinated film material:; 
consultant in sound filmstrip production 


ating the many projects business and indus. 
try could undertake profitably in the future, 
still leaves unanswered the $64 question: 
How to assess and cope with the discourag- 
ing accounts of business recession right now. 
If this material could be edited into a 
shorter version, eliminating many of the 
charts and pictures, it could be an effective 
reaffirmation of the free enterprise system. 


35mm color filmstrip, 16” 334, rpm 
disc. Produced by the Joint Commit- 
tee of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. For sale 
at $35 from Association of National 
Advertisers, 285 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
17. 


RETAILING—A Dynamic Career That 

Pays 

For business to publicize its particular 
opportunities through a sound filmstrip is 
not unusual, but when a college employs 
the medium to ‘‘sell’’ a business, that is 
news. This color and sound filmstrip, pro- 
duced by the A-V Dept. of The City College 
School of Business (New York), aims to 
convince its audience that high salaried po- 
sitions exist in retailing careers. Art work 
symbols represent the attitudes of prospec- 
tive retailing employes who might feel that 
this kind of job means long hours and 
monotony. Photography presents the duties 
and responsibilities of typical retailing exee- 
utives. Such positions as buyer, merchandise 
manager, advertising manager, chain store 
manager, and small business owner illus- 
trate that the work is challenging, and the 
take-home pay is excellent. 

Advanced study and retail selling are ad- 
vised as preparation for advancement. This 
filmstrip can give directions to many work- 
ing people who desire jobs with more re 
sponsibility and attractive remuneration. The 
material covered could also be useful in 
business and guidance courses, if the teacher 
emphasizes the location of the bottom rungs 
of these glamorized vocational ladders. Also, 
the pacing and organization of the concepts 
can lead naturally to discussion. Here, too, 
the record player could be turned off after 
each major point to add flexibility in the 
study of retailing careers. 


35mm color filmstrip, 16” 334, rpm 
disc. For rent at $3, sale at $20, from 
A-V Dept., The City College School of 
Business, 17 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 


— A NOTE TO PRODUCERS — 


You are invited to send sound filmstrips for preview and review to FILM NEWS, The Sound Troc 
Department, 444 Central Park West, N.Y. 25. Your only obligation is for postage both ways. Pleas 
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include all details regarding price, recording and distribution. 
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BEETHOVEN: “Complete Piano Concertos,” three 12-in. 
Decca discs in Album +DX-125. 


Here at last are the five piano concertos of Beethoven (1770. 
1827), complete on only three 12-in. discs. Previously each con- 
certo occupied a 12-in. dise of its own, making five in all, and 
not all by the same artist. This album saves record library shelf- 
space, as well as initial cost, for the entire series. In addition, 
it presents the same artist in all five concertos ——#1 in C major, 
Op. 15, #2 in B flat major, Op. 19, #3 in C major, Op. 37, #4 
in G major, Op. 58, and #5 in E flat major, Op. 73. They are 
knowingly performed by the noted pianist Wilhelm Kempff, 
accompanied by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Paul 
van Kempen. Made by Deutsche Grammophon, these recordings 
reflect the best in modern techniques. By issuing this album, 
Decca Records has made it possible to own and hear the com- 
plete cycle of Beethoven piano concertos as performed by the 
same soloist, orchestra and conductor . .. which is an excellent 
way to study the works themselves, without the injection of 
different personal interpretations. 


BODY IN THE SEINE: 12-in. Alden-Shaw Productions disc 
#VB-001. 


This unusual recording is included here as an example of how 
modern, talented and enterprising college students operate. 
nowadays. Termed a ‘‘musical tour de force through Paris,’’ it 
presents a dozen songs and lyries waiting to go into a musical 
comedy book if someone will come along and set it up. It is the 
brain-child of David Lippincott, hardly out of college, and of 
producers Sam Vitt and D. A. Brown, just fresh out of college 
and now in tne advertising business. This enterprising show- 
casing of material looking for a Broadway producer is an unusual 
procedure, yet effective. The songs include See The World, A 
Lady Like Me, You Really Didn’t Have to Do That, The Body 
in the Seine, A Little Change of Scene, Where Do I Go From 
Here?, etc. The orchestra and chorus are under the baton of 
Buster Davis; the featured singers include Alice Pearce, Jim 
Symington, Barbara Ashley, Laurel Shelby, Terry Turner, Pat 
Wilkes, Don Liberto and George S. Irving, all young people 
striving to make their mark in the show field. Here is a bold 
stroke aimed to solicit top Broadway attention, which mean- 
while is novel and entertaining listening, of a mature nature. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SERIES: three 12-in. Audio 
Classroom Services discs. 


Folowing their remarkable World History Series recordings 
(reviewed in FILM NEWS, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1953), Audio Class- 
room Services again ‘‘rings the bell’’ with a most important 
audio teaching aid, this time on the subject of American Gov- 
ernment. Written and directed by Eugene Miller, these three 
outstanding educational discs designed expressly for school use 
are broken down into these subject areas: I: The Legislative; 
II: The Executive, III: Court and Constitution. Further classi- 
fication, are: The Legislative disc, carrying Legislators are Peo- 
ple, What is Representation?, Inside Story of a Law, and Con- 
sress—Play Ball! ... The Executive disc, containing Leader in 
Congress, Leader in Foreign Policy, The Bureaucrat, and Target 
—Nine Old Men. The Court and Constitution disc provides A 
Court Becomes Supreme, Our Unwritten Constitution, A Presi- 
dent is Checked, and The Court Changes its Mind. The recordings 
present authoritative data in dramatized form, and in an under- 
standable speaking pace adjusted to classroom conditions. As an 
aid to the teacher, the exact time-span of each ‘‘band’’ or sub- 
ject appears on the label. This material may be used to in- 
troduce, illustrate or summarize major curricular units. There 
is further aid in the Teacher’s Guide prepared by Jerome Reich, 
PhD. which is included with each set of records. For complete 
information, address Audio Classroom Services, 323 S. Franklin 
St., Chieago 6, Ill. 
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REVIEWING the RECORDS — «i cau sancsen 


CITIZENS IN ACTION: two 12-in. Audio Classroom Serv- 
ices discs. 


Here are two notable educational recordings designed expressly 
for school use; the first is titled People and Politics and em- 
braces the following subjects: What is Politics?, Operation 
Voter, and Three Key Men. The second dise goes under the gen- 
eral heading Politics and the Public, and consists of the follow- 
ing subjects: The Lobbyist, Polling Politics, Parties and Plat- 
forms, and Rascals In, Reformers Out. This series was written 
and directed by Eugene Miller, and employs interesting, intelli. 
gent dramatization. A specially-prepared Teacher’s Guide by 
Jerome Reich, PhD. provides a wealth of data useful to the 
teacher in utilizing these dise in the classroom. Complete infor- 
mation from Audio Classroom Services, Chicago 6, III. 


BRITTEN: “Serenade, Op. 31,” 12-in. Boston dise +B-205. 


Benjamin Britten (born 1913) is one of the most versatile and 
prolific of England’s younger composers. His Serenade was com- 
posed in 1943 and is scored for tenor solo, horn and strings. It 
consists of six songs to texts by British poets: Pastoral (Cot- 
ton), Nocturne (Tennyson), Elegy (Blake), Dirge (Anonymous), 
Hymn (Ben Johnson), and Sonnet (Keats). The work is splendidly 
performed by tenor David Lloyd, James Stagliano (horn), and 
a string ensemble composed of members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Richard Burgin. On the reverse side David 
Lloyd is joined by soprano Margurite Willauer in a collection 
of folk songs of the British Isles, collected and arranged by 
Britten. The piano accompaniment is by Wolfgang Schanzer. 
Students of folk songs will find this disc valuable and interesting. 


New records 
to teach primary mudic 


Soft and Loud AS-20, High and Low AS-21 
Rhythm AS-22, Traditional Singing Games AS-23 


New in every sense of the word, these record albums 
present the kind of help that has never before been 
available for primary teachers. Guiding children in their 
very first steps toward understanding music, they help 
them to hear the difference between loud and soft music 
and between high and low notes, to recognize various 
rhythms, and to participate in the time-honored children’s 
singing games. There are two 10” vinylite records in 
each album. 


Send for free information about these delightful recordings 


Audio Education, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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@ new teaching method 
with a new low priced 


TEACHING 


the DuKane 
“RECORDMASTER”’ 


with 

“DISCUSSIONAL CONTROL” 

and “GROOVE-LITE” 
Places the control of educational 
records and sound filmstrips in 
the hands of the teacher! 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW! 
ASK ABOUT OTHER 
DUKANE EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS 


“TRU FIDELITY TAPE 
RECORDERS 


@ ‘Classroom MASTER RECORD 
PLAYER AND PROJECTOR 


© SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 


Write FOR A FREE DEMONSTRATION.. 


DUKANE CORPORATION 
Dept. F N 34 St. Charles, Illinois 
[_]Please send full details on the 
DuKane Recordmaster 
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By LEROY SYLVERST 


President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Craftsmen 


ELECTRONIC PHOTOGRAPHY? 


Another contribution of electronics to mo- 
tion pictures and television seems to be 
underway in Radio Corporation of America 
laboratories—magnetic recording of both 
audio and visual. A small public audience 
recently viewed a strip of magnetic plastic 
tape half an inch wide that played back 
both a black and white and a color telecast. 
The broadcasts originated in New York and 
were viewed via the new tape in Princeton, 
N.J. Many executives in the film field have 
lauded the development for it requires no 
chemical processing. Pictures can be viewed 
as soon as they are taken, and would cost 
5-pereent of present color printing prices. 
The equipment cost is high at present, ac- 
cording to a statement by C. H. Percy, Bell 
and Howell president, and it is unlikely 
that such a system will substitute for con- 
ventional movie-making or projection in the 
foreseeable future. 

‘*The real significance,’’ points out Mau- 
rice B. Mitchell, president, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, ‘‘lies in the fact that 
great organizations (RCA, GE and Minne- 
sota Mining) are spending millions of dol- 
lars in recognition of the fact that the film 
as a communication device is going to play 
a vitally important part in our life in the 
future.’’! 


LEG-LOK TRIANGLE 


@ Florman and Babb, 70 W. 45th St., N. 
Y., has a new aluminum tripod triangle 
which features screw-down clamps that 
fasten to each leg and prevent the legs 
from jumping out of triangle position when 
the camera is moved from place to place. 
They also permit easy securing to the tops 
of camera cars. Large engraved numbers 
on each extendable leg of the triangle 
make for fast leveling. List price is $26.95. 
Construction is aluminum, and guaranteed. 


Screw-down clamps prevent the legs from 
jumping... 


NEW VICTOR PROJECTOR 


= Improvements in appearance and en- 
gineering distinguish Victor’s new 16mm 
sound projectors: the Assembly 10, for 
medium-sized; the Classmate 4 for small; 
the Sovereign 25 for large audiences. High- 
lighting their new simplicity is an easy 3- 
spot threading system. (The film goes over 
the sound drum, through the film gate, onto 
a single sprocket). Three-Spot Safety Film 
Trips at the sprocket, upper loop and lower 
loop prevent film damage. Along with 
established and proven features the Victor 
now incorporates additional engineering 
advantages as: sapphire-tipped pawls for 
indefinite durability; compensating film 
shoes of stainless steel that adjust auto- 
matically to varying film thicknesses and 
splices; a reservoir oil system for con- 
trolled lubrication; an air-conditioned lamp 
enclosure (20-percent cooler), and film gate 
(17-percent cooler) for longer lamp life. 
The new Flat Field Lens gives picture clar- 
ity that is sharp-to-the-corner; and a Hi- 
Lite Optical system provides with a Mark 
II shutter for 56-percent more light on the 
screen ... For a free descriptive folder, 
address Victor Animatograph Corp., Daven- 
port Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa. 


BINDING KIT 


a To aid in keeping those elusive filmstrip 
and study guides organized the Tauber 
Plastics, Inc., binding kit works easily and 
efficiently. In its smallest size, priced at 
$11.90, this will fill most school binding 
needs. It includes an adjustable 2-hole 
punch, and 150 plastic tube-type fasteners. 
Additional fasteners may be obtained at 
$2.70 upward, depending on diameter. The 
slit made by the punch provides a profes 
sional-looking bind job; and, because of 
the adjustable hole puncher, materials of 
varying sizes can be assembled. Order from 
Tauber Plastics, Inc., 200 Hudson St, 
N.Y.C. 13. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


s American Association of Film Producers 
recently elected L. Mercer Francisco, presi- 
dent of Francisco Films, Chicago as its 
president for 1954. The Association, an 
organization of non-theatrical film produc- 
tion companies, also elected James A. Kel- 
lock, Wilding Productions, as vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph G. Betzer, Sarra, Inc., secre- 
tary, and L. P. Mominee, Atlas Film Corp., 
treasurer. 


s Michigan Audio-Visual Dealers Associa- 
tion elected Charles Dobbertin of Ideal 
Pictures, Detroit, as president; Lewis M. 
Lash of Engleman Visual Service, Detroit, 
vice-president; and Mary Woodward of the 
Methodist Publishing House, Detroit, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


COMPANY MATTERS 


a Bell and Howell Company, Chicago, con- 
tinues to expand. In a recent purchase this 
company acquired the assets of the DeVry 
Corporation, including tools, inventories, 
patents, and government contracts for 
lémm equipment. Beginning May Ist, De- 


im @ ty products will be manufactured, sold 
er 4 2nd serviced by Bell and Howell. Recently 
th [_ B&H also purchased the Three Dimension 
we Company, and also announced the establish- 
ng jy ment of a wholly owned Canadian subsidi- 

for Bell & Howell Canada, Limited. O. T. 

Im @ Bright, formerly B&H general service man- 

to- 28e", is now in Toronto to direct all the 

nd @ *tivities of the Canadian company. 

a « DeVry Corporation in announcing the 

ae sale of its assets, said that every effort is 

fe being made to find new jobs for some 300 

’ @ of its employees. W. C. DeVry and Edward 

a BB. DeVry, president and secretary-treas- 

Hi- Burer, plan to expand operations of the De- 

ark @Vry Technical Institute, Inc., Chicago, a 

the § school for television technicians. 

der, 

Bob Hall, formerly with Commercial 
Picture Equipment Co., is now in Cincin- 
nati with Depth Viewers, Inc., as sales 
manager of this firm which manufacturers 
polarized products. 

trip Ba J. F. Ryan, former Chicago’ newspaper 

aber H man, has been appointed to direct the pub- 

and Hlie relations of Atlas Film Corporation. 

1 at@This production company, with offices in 

ding § Oak Park, Chicago, Washington, and Holly- 

hole Wood, is this year celebrating its 40th 
ners. birthday. 
at 

Arthur Hindrichs is now manager of the 

ii Laboratory Division of Crawley Films in 

a Ottawa. Mr. Hindrichs has had many years 

' experience in laboratory, design and manu- 
is TM facturing work, specializing in high speed 
= Processors. The Crawley Laboratory is now 


turning out over a million feet of 16mm 
color prints a year. 
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Trade Notes... 


PERSONALS 


m= Floyde E. Brooker has left government 
service to head Management and Training 
Services in Washington, D. C. Mr. Brooker 
was formerly with the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation and recently with the Foreign 
Operations Administration. The new com- 
pany will provide a consultant service in 
training, a-v and management; also in- 
eludes Chauncey Rowe and Snowden 
Chambers. 


= Melvin Rizzie, formerly director of the 
audio-visual division of Silver Burdett Co., 
is going to Cairo, Egypt, to serve as 
Audio-Visual Specialist in Education in the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 


= David J. Goodman, formerly head of the 
audio-visual division of Popular Science 
Publishing Co., has established his own 
filmstrip production organization. Mr. 
Goodman will continue to produce Popular 
Science filmstrips and to act as educational 
consultant for that company. 


m= Nathan D. Golden, Department of Com- 
merce, has received the Department’s Sil- 
ver Medal Meritorious Service Award for 
outstanding accomplishment in the promo- 
tion of foreign and domestic trade for the 
motion picture, photographic and allied 
industries. 


= Mrs. Hazel Greenwald, film chairman 
of Hadassah, has left for Israel, to be 
gone four months. She will collect footage 
for several more motion pictures on the 
work in Israel of the Women’s Zionist 
Organization of America. 


= Mrs. Dorothy Silverstone, touring Aus- 
tralia and South Africa with her husband 
Murray Silverstone of 20th Century-Fox, 
has been meanwhile furthering distribu- 
tion of The Magnetic Tide, on behalf of 
the non-sectarian organization, Children 
for Israel. 


APPOINTMENTS 


mw Rev. Alexander Ferguson, former visual 
education director for the Congregational 
Christian Churches, is now director of films 
for the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. He succeeds the Rev. 
**Sy’’ Mack who is now in over-all charge 
of the Commission. 


MOVED 


= American Bible Society—from 45 Astor 
Place, to 440 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


= Film Originals—from 17 Pershing Drive, 
to 6536 Robertson Drive, Boise, Idaho. 


= Far East Film News—From box 13, 
Setagaya P. O., to Box 30, CPO, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


All—our 
three filmstrips, and set of Study Prints. 


Dow.ine Pictures 
State.” Made expressly for 
cols and 
1 S. ROBERTSON BLVD. 


AUTHENTIC MATERIAL 

ABO HAW. “49th 

Two sound-color films, set of 
Angeles 35, Calif. 


2 NEW 
CATALOGUES 


Sales Catalogue 
Rental Catalogue 
INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, INC. 
57 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Special benefit 


performance for the 


ROBERT FLAHERTY 
FOUNDATION 


A SUPERB COLOR FILM 


INSIDE 
TURKEY 


NARRATED IN PERSON BY 


JULIEN BRYAN 


8:30 P.M. Wednesday, 
May 12th, 1954 


All proceeds from this benefit will go 
to the Robert Flaherty Foundation, 
formed to encourage and support the 
making of films in the Flaherty tradition. 


TOWN HALL 
113 WEST 43RD STREET 
New York City 


TICKETS $2.00 AND $3.00 
(tax included) 


Tickets are available at the box office, or 
by writing to the International Film Foun- 
dation, 345 East 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Please make checks payable to the 
International Film Foundation. 
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SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 


efrona 
All ne Cement! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 

Notable German Films 

@ CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 

@ LAST LAUGH — Emile Jannings 

@ BROTHERS KARAMAZOV — Anna Sten 

New prints, original musical scores and sound 
effects for CABINET and BROTHERS K. 

TRANS-WORLD FILMS, INC. 
2209 E. 75th St., Dept. FN-7, Chicago 49 


New 1954 
Catalog 


McGRAW-HILL 


All films and filmstrips 
available from McGraw-Hill 


New material in preparation 


Full information on purchasing, 
television rights, replacements 


Write: TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGraw - Hill Book Company 
330 West 42 St. — New York 36 
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By IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor, New York University . . 
the Executive Board Metropolitan New York Audio-Visual 


Association 


HE 1954 Convention of the D.A.V.I. 

was held in Chicago, March 2-5. It was 
a success, from the standpoint of attendance 
(over 1,000) and also from the point of 
view of interest and work accomplished. 

The convention was divided into a series 
of meetings and cracker-barrel sessions. The 
meetings provided an opportunity for all 
of the national committees to consider the 
activities of the past year and to make plans 
for work to be undertaken. These commit- 
tees deal with Accreditation of Secondary 
Schools, Adult Eduation, A.V. Instructional 
Materials, Buildings and Equipment, City 
Programs, College and University, Archives, 
Radio and Recordings, Teacher Education. 

There were a number of special sessions 
devoted to such problems as Freedom of the 
Teacher to Teach and the Learner to Learn; 
Planning School Buildings for Better Learn- 
ing; Instructional Materials Concept in Pub- 
lic School Programs; and Readability: Its 
Application to Audio-Visual Materials. 

At the cracker-barrel sessions informality 
reigned. Those attending had a fine oppor- 
tunity to exchange practical information and 
to discuss the ‘‘ pros’’ and ‘‘cons’’ of every- 
thing from Audio-Visual Laboratory Tech- 
nies and Audio-Visual Methods In Lan- 
guage Education, to Interpreting Education 
Through Commercial Television. 

Ross McLean, Head of Films and Visual 
Information, U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris, at the 
banquet session gave an interesting presen- 
tation which he called ‘‘Image and Com- 
munity.’’ In this he traced the effectiveness 
of what we think as individuals in deter- 
mining what we do as groups or communi- 
ties. This was followed by a showing of 
the United Nations Film Worip WITHOUT 
END, dealing with United Nations’ projects 
in Patzeuaro, Mexico, and Thailand, giving 
a vivid picture of what is being done to 
make these communities better places for 
those who live and work there. [This is a 
‘<must’’ film to see for everyone who is in- 


terested in world affairs. ] 

Of course, exhibits of projectors, screens, 
blinds, drapes, films, filmstrips and other 
materials played an important part in the 
convention. So too did a series of demon- 
strations of audio-visual materials and meth- 
ods given by teachers and audio-visual ex- 
perts from different sections of the country. 
It was interesting to note the interest in 


and Chairman of 


. Member of 


its R itt 


L to r (with or without a magnifying glass): 
Godfrey Elliot, v.p. Young America Films, N.Y.C. 
Paul Seagers, Indiana University; Dr. Irene Cypher, 
N.Y.U.; V. Harry Rhodes, St. Louis Public School: 
D. B. Harmon, Educational Consultant, Austin, 
Texas; Charles Baylon, American Institute 
Architects. The subject under discussion was “Plan. 
ning School Buildings for Better Learning. 


possibilities for use of bulletin boards, fiel/ 
trips, tape recordings and magnetic films 
as well as tachistoscopic methods in reading. 
One of the evening sessions was devoted t 
a long presentation of the Educational Pos 
sibilities of 3-D, and included demonstra 
tions of equipment, slidefilms and slides. 


D.A.V.I. has made great strides in its 
publication program. At the meeting two 
new pamphlets were presented: No. 3 [it 
the Series ‘‘Planning Schools For Use oi 
Audio-Visual Materials’’]: An Instructional 
Materials Center, and Guide To Films Ii 
Human Relations. Announcement was als 
made of the forthcoming publication of 
D.A.V.I.’s first yearbook, The School Ad 
ministrator and His Audio-Visual Program; 
and of the continued successful publication 
of Audio-Visual Communication Review, the 
D.A.V.I. quarterly. 


It was a most successful convention—i 
terms of human relations, reports of work 
accomplished, and indications of profession 
status achieved. The entire membership 0! 
D.A.V.I. is an active one, enthusiastic, an! 
alert to future needs. The conference owe 
much to the leadership of D.A.V.I.’s exect 
tive secretary, Dr. James J. McPherson; ti 
his staff, Dr. Anne Hyer, Miss Kitty Welel. 
Miss Florence Fan; and to Lee Cochran 
vice president, who presided in the absence 
of Paul Witt, president. 


This department is conducted by the 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, 
affiliated with The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association 
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VICTOR 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment 
Since 1910 


NEWS 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Branch Offices in New York and Chicago 


SET FILM LOOP SAVES WEAR — AND TEAR — Control by 
Victor’s exclusive offset film loop prevents torn film and insures longer film 
life. The Victor drive sprocket is offset from film channel to provide natural 
side tensions to film, which keeps 


icture from weaving. Picture aligns 


in film channel without requiring excessive side tension. 


travel down Victor’s SAFETY LANE. 


SAFETY FILM TRIPS “STOP’’ FILM DAMAGE — Safety film trips are Victor's 
mechanical policemen, always on guard to prevent film damage. In case of film emergency, 
the film trips instantly “STOP” projector. 


Plas THIS VICTOR "SAFETY COMMITTEE" 


FOR PROTECTED FILM MILEAGE... 


@ Safety film path has undercut rollers and film 
channel to protect picture and sound area from 
scratches. 


@ Large single drive sprocket eases film stress 
and simplifies threading. 


@ Dual flexo-pawls with famous Victor cush- 
ioned action are self adjusting and prevent per- 
foration damage. 


@ 180° swing-out lens facilitates threading and 
allows easy cleaning of film channel and pressure 
plate. 


@ Permanently aligned stationary sound drum 
contains heavy-duty long-life exciter lamp. 


Dept. R-2, Davenport, lowa 


Ask your distributor about Victor's NEW TIME PAYMENT PLAN. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Send complete details on Victor 16mm Sound Projectors. 
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There’s only one 


color-correct* 


process 


...and onlybyron can give 
you all these 16mm production 
facilities on one order: 


Want guaranteed satisfaction for your color films? 


Demand Byron color-correct* prints, the film industry’s 


script highest standard of color duplication. Byron 
art service is dependable — prices are the lowest in the 
editing industry — quality the best. Call today for our 


sound effects 


er illustrated brochure and price list. 
animation 


recording 
complete black-and-white 


laboratory faciliti 
aboratory facilities yro n Studios and Laboratory 


music library 


8-hour service if required 


sound stage 1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DUpont 7-1800 
location photography 


550 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. Circle 5-8188 


titling 


* Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
PRACTICALLY EVERY 16MM PRODUCER IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS A CLIENT OF BYRON 
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